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DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


In Progressive Education 


SINCE the fall of France, the 
national temper of the United States 
has been changing rapidly. It has 
become apparent that democracies 
will not survive if they are unpre- 
pared, weak, internally confused, 
and rotten with defeatism. The call 
for defense, for the building of a 
new morale, receives nationwide re- 
sponse in the emotions of the peo- 
ple. 

What can the schools do? How 
can they reorganize their programs 
to place educational institutions in 
a major role in defense of democ- 
racy? The following suggestion de- 
scribe several areas where the 
schools can contribute to the defense 
of democracy. Together, they sug- 
gest a basis for evaluating the 
school program, for expansion and 
curtailment. Together, they com- 
prise the structure of democratic 
education, not only for the crisis 
but for the future. 

I. The schools have always con- 
sidered it a major objective to give 
their pupils an understanding of 
America, but even a cursory glance 
at the usual school program reveals 
how little insight and real under- 
standing is developed. Understand- 
ing America involves much more 


than knowing the names of rivers 
and mountains and the products of 
the states. It includes knowing the 
people of the country and their 
regional differences in language, 
culture, and ways of doing things. 

Americans do not know their own 
neighbors. Young people from one 
region do not understand the way 
of life of another region; the New 
Yorker has little sensitivity for the 
New England villager; the Chica- 
goan for the rural youth from Iowa. 
This unneighborliness or lack of 
interest in one’s fellows is fostered 
by school programs in which pupils 
of one grade have no experiences in 
common with pupils of other grades. 
In all too many cases the community 
itself is ignored as the matrix in 
which the pupil’s education is taking 
place. Learning in such situations is 
without reference to persons, loca- 
tions, conditions, or time. 

If the schools are to take seriously 
the task of acquainting young 
Americans with the land of their 
fathers they cannot confine their 
programs to four walls or limit ex- 
periences to printed symbols. To go 
out and see, to meet and know, to 
be a part of the people of this coun- 
try will give life to our educational 
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programs. Facts and statistics, even 
when amply illustrated, do not give 
a breath of life to America. The 
human stuff of people is seldom cap- 
tured between text-book covers. The 
feel of soil, the power of a river or 
a mountain, can’t be created by 
words apart from experience. If the 
schools would give American youth 
some understanding of the Ameri- 
can Dream, they must send them out 
to meet and know the people of 
America and to live on its soil. 

II. How much wheat does Ameri- 
ca raise and how much does it need? 
How much beef, corn? How fast 
are we using up our reserves of oil? 
What is happening to our soil? 
Why are farms abandoned and 
streams muddy? How many doctors 
and dentists have we and how many 
could we use? How wisely are we 
using the skills of artists, writers, 
engineers? 

The ability to think in these terms 
about the resources of America 
ought to be the backbone of our 
educational program for national 
defense. Unless citizens know what 
resources we have available for use 
in solving our problems, unless they 
resent the waste and misuse of 
human and material resources, pub- 
lic education is not fulfilling its 
social responsibilities. 

There is no community in Amer- 
ica that does not need something. 
There is no community that lacks 
material resources to meet many of 
these needs. Even without money 
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many things can be accomplished, 
and if they are accomplished by co- 
operative effort a democratic disci- 
pline will be learned in their doing 
—community life will be unified as 
well as improved. 

Even very young children can deal 
understandingly with this problem 
of resources if the environment 
close to them is studied. Rundown 
playgrounds, unused library books 
and parks, unsightly school grounds, 
wasted school supplies—children 
can see and understand these; and 
they can assist in the rehabilitation 
and use of such resources. Youth 
can be put to work on reforestation 
projects, sowing nitrate in fallow 
fields, constructing erosion dams, 
improving the strain of livestock. 
The 4H Clubs have set an example 
in this area that ought to be ex- 
tensively followed. Such projects 
need to be recognized as an integral 
part of education. 

III. Today one often hears dis- 
paraging remarks about the efficiency 
of democracies. Some youth are 
cynical, some adults so skeptical of 
the effectiveness of democracy that 
they are not vigorous in their oppo- 
sition to fascism. Such attitudes of 
cynicism and defeatism are unjusti- 
fied. It is quite true that America 
still has slums, unemployment, 
waste, graft. These are areas where 
democratic planning needs to be 
extended, not replaced. 

Education must acquaint youth 
with the accomplishments of democ- 
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racy. Our memories are too short. 
We forget what existed before and 
we accept what exists now. The 
reforestation of millions of acres, 
the great dams of the Columbia, the 
Colorado and the Missouri, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, our 
vast highway system, slum clearance, 
community theaters, the creation of 
parks and recreation areas—both 
young and old need to be reminded 
of these things. Our schools, our 
well-planned communities, our in- 
dustries and technological resources 
—far surpassing those of any other 
nation—are all evidences of democ- 
racy in action. Our softness lies in 
our passive acceptance of these evi- 
dences of what America can do and 
is doing. Schools should study and 
celebrate these victories. 

IV. The totalitarian countries 
have recognized the importance of 
making every citizen, youth and 
adult, feel that he is a part of ac- 
tivities of community and national 
importance. All sorts of clubs and 
organizations sprang up to care for 
all sorts of problems. Everyone par- 
ticipated. Every individual had a 
part to play, a task to perform. There 
is little question as to the loyalty 
such a program evokes. 

The colonial town had a large 
degree of participation and the ex- 
ercise of personal obligation to the 
community. We have lost the pat- 
terns of our fathers, but we must 
recapture this spirit in a more com- 
plex society. 


How can this be done? Every 
community needs social services of 
various kinds that could be per- 
formed by youth groups. And it is 
through activities in which every- 
one—young and old—shares, that 
loyalty toward a community or a 
nation is developed. Such activities 
can be highly educational if the role 
of the pupil is not merely to take 
orders but to study the problem, 
find out how others have solved it, 
and to plan and actually carry out 
some project. How better can math- 
ematics and the sciences come to 
life? “Work experiences”— pro- 
grams of educative, socially useful 
work, should be a part of every cur- 
riculum. 

V. When schools and colleges 
opened last fall there was more than 
the usual singing of national an- 
thems, flag salutes, and other pa- 
triotic exercises. It is common in a 
period of crisis to repeat patriotic 
rituals on every and all occasions. 
Such repetition is meaningless when 
it is not related to some activity 
which gives it special significance. 
One doesn’t thrill to every American 
flag he sees, but on the return home 
after a distant voyage, an American 
flag in the harbor becomes a vital 
symbol of country and home. It is 
the meaning of the symbol that we 
wish to stir. It is this emotional tone 
that we should seek to have as a 
part of all patriotic rituals. 

The danger is that education is 
likely to go “verbal.” The loyalty 
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needed by America today involves 
a deeper insight and devotion than 
is gained by repeating words. 
Schools have a special responsibility 
for giving students an opportunity 
to live democratically. This means 
far more than permitting the su- 
perficial forms of student govern- 
ment. It means making the school 
a small community in which the 
pupils, as citizens, actually use the 
democratic process. Through these 
experiences democratic values be- 
come alive and have meaning for 
the student. 

At the present time “discipline” 
is a popular catchword. It is often 
conceived in terms of blind, un- 
questioning obedience. This is the 
ideal of rigid dictatorship. The 
old-style military discipline was of 
this kind. But modern warfare calls 
for a quite different type of disci- 
pline; it places a premium on 
soldiers who can meet emergencies 
on their own initiative, who, alone 
or in small groups, can act wisely 
and resourcefully. The resourceful- 
ness of the English in the face of 
their crisis, their individual adjust- 
ments in meeting the emergency, are 
not products of goose-step training. 
One of the principal contributions 
which the schools can make is the 
development of democratic disci- 
pline—the voluntary assumption of 
the obligation of each to do his 
share, the refusal to let one’s com- 
trades down. Every day in every 
classroom teachers have an oppor- 
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tunity to create the kind of disci- 
pline which prizes and develops the 
resourcefulness, initiative, and re- 
sponsibility of each indivilual. 

VI. In our efforts in this national 
emergency, American education 
must protect those values that are 
associated with individual and family 
life. This task implies understand- 
ing ourselves and understanding the 
other fellow. In all subject areas, 
schools can increase the understand- 
ing of human behavior by constant- 
ly emphasizing human values. 
Schools can stress the likeness of 
human personality, and develop an 
appreciation of the contribution that 
individual differences make in the 
march of progress and provide a 
balance wheel to keep us from 
emotional persecutions of persons or 
groups for reasons of race, color, or 
religion. 

The unity of the community is a 
major contribution to defense, and 
schools can do much to revive the 
community life, the togetherness, 
which once was characteristic of 
American life. In the tremendous 
cooperative task which it faces, 
America has an opportunity to re- 
kindle the warmth of human rela- 
tions, and substitute for passive 
activities those that will develop a 
sense of kinship. Schools can help 
break down the divisions separating 
young from old and neighbors from 
each other. 

There is a similar opportunity for 
improving human relations with the 
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refugee in our midst. Just as they 
have in the past, the newcomers 
have much to contribute to Ameri- 
can communities, and they must not 
be segregated or isolated. The 
child refugee is a special challenge 
to the schools as well as an oppor- 
tunity for wider contacts. 

VII. In the present emergency it 
is not enough that education should 
revolve about national problems. 
The world in which we live is essen- 
tially international. Although this 
is true, we are seeing the disintegra- 
tion of the international machinery 
which has maintained at best a pre- 
carious peace. We and our children 
face the task of constructing a sys- 
tem which can approach a more 
lasting peace. That task should 
begin immediately. 

It is important that the schools 
prepare for world citizenship. This 
means that they must be acquainted 
with world history and world prob- 
lems. The curriculum must not be 
limited to the European scene; it 
must include equally Latin America 
and the Orient. Ignorance and 
misunderstanding are the chief 
barriers to realization of the great 
system of international cooperation 
which has been proposed for the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
Great civilizations have flourished 
in the Americas of which our stu- 
dents in their “ancient history” 
learn practically nothing. Students 
who would regard with incredulity 
a foreigner who had not heard of 


George Washington themselves 
know nothing of San Martin or 
Sarmiento or O'Higgins. 

The program of cultural relations 
with Latin America clearly involves 
more than teaching Spanish in the 
high school. Teachers ought to 
travel and study in a Latin American 
country as part of their preparation. 
For many high school and college 
students, particularly those living 
near our borders, study travel can 
be arranged in Mexico and Canada. 
The exchange of high school stu- 
dents with Canada ought to be en- 
couraged, for it is feasible and 
practical for both countries. 

VIII. In times of war, all nations 
become sensitive to the health of 
young people. Health is a requisite 
for defense. Education can make a 
contribution to national defense by 
giving more attention to healthful 
conditions for work, study, and 
play. This involves much more than 
devoting an added half hour weekly 
to calisthenics. Health is not pro- 
tected by a part-time program. 
Schools must do everything they 
can to insure healthful conditions in 
both school and community. 

Health involves personality ad- 
justment far more than strong mus- 
cles. International struggles today 
often take the form of a “war of 
nerves.” Americans have a reputa- 
tion more for nervous tension than 
for calm stamina. Few schools 
have given more than lip service to 
mental hygiene. The mental hy- 
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giene needed for national defense 
is not the psychiatric treatment of 
a few extreme deviates, but the 
reconstruction of personal relation- 
ships to give children more sense 
of being loved, secure, and appre- 
ciated. Courage in time of emer- 
gency is built on a sense of adequacy 
built up through many years in 
which resourcefulness and self- 
reliance have led to success. 

IX. The success of any educa- 
tional program for defending de- 
mocracy depends on the degree of 
understanding of its citizens. As 
the report of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission points out: “It is 
not enough that citizens shall be 
literate, intelligent, and civic- 
minded. They must also be intel- 
lectually competent to deal with the 
specific questions before the nation 
at this time. They must know pre- 
cisely the issues of the policy which 
confronts them. They must have 
access to the most reliable informa- 
tion pertinent to those issues. They 
must know how to register their 
convictions effectively. They must 
know how to register their convic- 
tions effectively so that their repre- 
sentatives may be informed of their 
views. Above all, they must be able 
to discern the national welfare above 
every lesser claim advanced by par- 
tisan groups, whether economic, 
political, or sectional.” 

The schools must help their com- 
munities to reach this level of 
understanding. They should take 
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the lead in establishing public 
forums and study-discussion groups 
through which communities may 
deepen their understanding of de- 
mocracy and the problems we face. 

In the past decade some schools 
have introduced a few of our major 
national problems into the curricu- 
lum. Students have studied unem- 
ployment, health, slum clearance. 
But we must not ask youth to solve 
problems for which the older gen- 
eration is responsible. These per- 
plexing and persistent problems al- 
ways involve controversial questions 
and require mature and careful 
handling if the schools are not to 
be the mouthpieces of propaganda. 

The above suggestions are neither 
final nor all-inclusive. This frame- 
work has been offered in the hope 
that better programs will be created. 

Rather than work in isolation, 
members of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association can work for the 
establishment of Community Coun- 
cils on Education and National De- 
fense. They can assist and counsel 
with the board of education or 
school trustees in the development of 
adequate and comprehensive pro- 
grams. The membership of these 
councils should come from many 
groups: labor, farm, business, pro- 
fessional, and social. It should be 
composed of those who are fully 
aware of, and awake to, the na- 
tional and international situation, 
who are creative and bold in their 
thinking, and who are courageous 
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and forthright in their defense of 
democracy as a way of life. These 
councils will be particularly valuable 
in interpreting and defending a 
new program of education to vari- 
ous community groups. 

The organization of local coun- 
cils is not enough. At the present 
time the greatest need is for regional 
and national educational planning. 
This is an age of planning—na- 
tionally, regionally, and locally. The 
appointment of a Coordinating 
Committee on Education and De- 
fense by the American Council on 
Education and the National Educa- 
tion Association is a step in this 
direction. To many the mere men- 
tion of national educational plan- 
ning raises the ghost of dictation 
and the complete loss of local au- 
tonomy. To plan nationally does 
not mean that local units cease to 
function; local groups should retain 
their importance but not their iso- 
lation. It should be recognized that 





there are some things that can best 
be done nationally and others that 
the local group can do better. 

It is later than we think for the 
task ahead, and the opposition will 
not be easy to overcome. There 
will be appeasers in education, as 
there are in industry and politics. 
There will be those who do not 
sense the crisis democracy faces. 
There will be defeatists. There will 
be verbalists, hesitant, cautious to 
take action. There will be poli- 
ticians, more concerned with who 
does it than that it be done. 

But there will be those who will 
accept this challenge, and to them 
all our support should be given. As 
Lewis Mumford says: “We are 
late; but we are not alone. With 
luck we may pull through if we 
abandon everything else and work 
fast, work relentlessly, work without 
reserve—for if Hitler wins, the 
night will come when no man may 
work.” 


This statement was prepared by Frederick L. 

Redefer, Executive Secretary, Progressive Education 

Association, and revised by a subcommittee of the 

Board of Directors of the Association. Reported 

| trom Progressive Education, XVII (November, 
1940), 452-79. 
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afi te reported that between five and six million school 
children will be supplied with free hot lunches during the 
current school year with food provided by the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corp. This will be nearly double the 
number of children given such meals in 1939-40. 








SEATTLE SCHOOLS DISCOVER THE REGION 


Northwest Regional Council 


SEATTLE public schools have 
discovered a mew and important 
area of study. It is bigger than the 
community and state, yet smaller 
than the nation. It is the region— 
the Pacific Northwest. 

The teaching of simple facts 
about local resources and physical 
geography is not new. But Seattle 
schools have lifted their sights be- 
yond the study of purely local re- 
sources. They have begun to find 
in the region much that is new, 
creative and important—a constant 
source of educational inspiration. 

That Seattle schools are not 
pioneering up a dead-end alley is 
indicated by several recent signifi- 
cant developments: 

1. Similar first awakenings among 
a few schools of New England, the 
South, and the Southwest. 

2. Formation of the Northwest 
Regional Council, financed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, to stimu- 
late awareness and study of urgent 
regional problems. 

3. Organization of a National 
Commission on Resources and Edu- 
cation by representatives of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the 
Progressive Education Association, 
and the U. S. Office of Education. 

4. Last summer this Commission 
sponsored the first intensive work- 
shop on “Resources and Education” 
in the United States. 

5. “Resources and Education” 


will be the major theme of the 1941 
conference of the Inland Empire 
Education Association. 

When Seattle decided to take 
action on resources education, three 
very practical problems had to be 
faced: 

1. Where to include the study of 
resources and regional problems in 
a heavily loaded curriculum. 

2. A scarcity of teachers with 
adequate knowledge for effective 
teaching in this field. 

3. A lack of suitable teaching 
materials. 

The department of curriculum 
research and instruction has vigor- 
ously tackled each of these prob- 
lems. 

As a starter, two Seattle teachers 
prepared a text on The Pacific 
Northwest: Its Resources and Indus- 
tries, and a ninth-grade elective 
course on “Pacific Northwest Indus- 
tries” was established. But with 
this course optional and reaching 
only one grade level, the problem 
remained of developing a resources 
education program which would 
use the existing curriculum to reach 
all students, and do this without 
dominating the social-science pro- 
gram. With no precedent to draw 
on, Seattle’s curriculum revisionists 
have moved cautiously. The follow- 
ing are some of the results to date: 

Grades one to four lay the ground- 
work for regional studies. With a 
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background of the home and the 
farm acquired in the first grade, 
students in Grade II-B study the 
neighborhood and its activities. In 
Grade II-A the course in “Indians 
of Western Washington Before the 
White Man Came” gives the child 
an early glimpse of resources as 
they affected the lives of the In- 
dians. In Grade III-B the “Early 
History of Seattle’’ shows how the 
pioneers utilized the resources of 
the area to provide food, clothing, 
and shelter. The child’s horizon is 
further extended in Grade III-A 
through study of children and 
grown-ups in distant lands, his far- 
away neighbors. 

In Grade IV-B the course is “Lo- 
cal Geography and Elementary 
Northwest History.” It features two 
textbooks specially prepared by 
Seattle teachers. 

In the fifth and sixth grade geog- 
raphy courses, the region comes into 
its own as a field for study. After 
an overview of the United States 
and Canada, in which the existence 
of nine clearly defined geographic 
regions is made clear, each with its 
own distinctive physical conditions 
and forms of economic and cultural 
development, the student plunges 
into an intensive study of the Pacific 
Region, in which his earlier concepts 
and experiences are amplified and 
made more meaningful. 

Then each natural region of the 
United States is studied. On com- 
pletion of the year’s work, the stu- 


dent has developed a consciousness 
of: (1) the importance of conserv- 
ing natural resources; (2) the part 
natural resources play in shaping 
the lives and culture of people in 
different regions; (3) the inter- 
dependence of regions; (4) why 
one region differs from another; and 
(5) how people are managing their 
resources for better living. 

In the junior high school, the 
featured “resources” course is 
“Pacific Northwest Industries,” men- 
tioned above. Specialized courses 
in this field in the senior high 
school are relatively few. Grade 
XI has an optional course on “Our 
National Resources and How We 
Have Used Them.” A twelfth-grade 
elective economics course develops 
fundamental economic principles 
through concrete illustrations of 
their operation in the pupil’s im- 
mediate environment; and another 
unit, “Pacific Rim,” considers the 
region from the point of view of 
international relationships. 

The field trip has been developed 
into a highly effective instrument 
for the study of resources and the 
region. Last year 164 study excur- 
sions, specially planned by Seattle’s 
director of excursions, were pattici- 
pated in by more than 5,500 stu- 
dents. Excursions organized solely 
on the initiative of individual teach- 
ers drew almost an equal number. 

Ten special excursions carried 
Seattle students to Grand Coulee, 
where they saw in all its epic pro- 
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portions the actual building of the 
world’s biggest structure. Again, 
students journeyed high up into the 
Cascades for a look at the pictur- 
esque development of the local 
municipal power plant at Skagit. 
Other trips took students to Tacoma 
for an inside peek at one of the 
world’s largest smelters of gold, 
silver, and copper ores. Pupils come 
away from such experiences tremen- 
dously stimulated to investigate 
further the metallurgical and elec- 
tro-chemical possibilities of the 
Northwest. Pulp mills, dairies, 
farmers’ cooperatives, lumber mills, 
canneries, stock farms—all have 
been the subject of excursions which 
reached beyond the community and 
into the region. 

Field trips have been systematized 
under the director of excursions. 
Each trip is designed to serve a par- 
ticular educational purpose in the 
classroom program. Costs have been 
kept low and are no obstacle to 
student participation in local trips, 
though financial considerations do 
exclude many students from more 
distant excursions. An excursion 
manual designed to provide teachers 
with essential data regarding 50 
community excursions and 10 re- 
gional ones, all tested by experience, 
is now in preparation. 

The importance of resources and 
the region on different areas of 
learning has been so recently recog- 
nized that few teachers are equipped 
to do effective work in this field. 
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Seattle has set in motion a program 
designed to remedy this situation: 

1. Special short courses, organ- 
ized in cooperation with the North. 
west Regional Council. 

2. Excursional Geography for 
Teachers, a course organized into 
ten lectures and ten study excur- 
sions. 

3. Summer workshops on Pacific 
Northwest Resources and Education. 

4. Graduate seminars dealing 
with phases of natural and human 
resources are available at the univer- 
sity of Washington. 

5. Informal resources study. In 
1936, the Seattle Classroom Teach- 
ers Association initiated a series of 
Pacific Northwest ‘Goodwill Din- 
ners.”’ Four or five dinners have been 
held each year since, with atten- 
dance averaging four or five hun- 
dred teachers and administrators. At 
these dinners prominent authorities 
discussed, and sometimes debated, 
urgent problems connected with 
banking, cooperatives, fisheries, for- 
estry, planning, and industry. A 
few of the dinners were actually 
held in the plants of the industries 
being studied. Pupils have actively 
participated in the Goodwill Din- 
ners, and have developed around 
the “resource” theme _ debates, 
dramatizations, radio skits, and art 
work. A further accomplishment of 
these dinners is the creation of a 
two-way sense of goodwill between 
teachers and the community. 


‘The third bugaboo facing the 
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SEATTLE SCHOOLS DISCOVER THE REGION 


schools of the Northwest in devel- 
oping a program of regional study 
has been the lack of materials for 
classroom instruction. Much im- 
portant information has been re- 
ported only in technical bulletins 
written primarily for the expert. 
The program for translating such 
data into a language teachers can 
understand and use includes the 
following: 

1. Study units—More than 20 
units dealing with resources or re- 
gional problems have been devel- 
oped. These outline the subject 
matter, suggest procedures and 
methods, and indicate sources of 
material. Besides being basic out- 
lines, they suggest uses of regional 
resource materials in varied subject- 
matter areas. 

2. Library facilities—The Board 
of Education is developing a library 
section devoted exclusively to liter- 
ature on the cultural, human, and 
natural resources of the Pacific 
Northwest. Also near at hand, at 
the University of Washington, is an 
extensive collection of published 
materials dealing with the region. 

3. Visual education—Eye appeal 
plays an important role in Seattle’s 
efforts to make resources and re- 
gional problems vital to students. 
Slides, stereographs, film strips, and 
movies are all used extensively. A 


120-page Visual Education Bulletin 
was published in 1938, and has 
since been supplemented. 

4. Outside agencies —Seattle 
schools have been quick to accept 
the help of public and private agen- 
cies, including state and federal 
bureaus and departments, private 
businessmen, and the Northwest 
Regional Council. This privately 
financed agency was established by 
civic and business leaders specific- 
ally to help bring teachers the best 
research on regional problems. 

It is notable that throughout the 
Seattle program the objective has 
not been to catalog the quantity or 
quality of natural and human te- 
sources, but instead to show how 
their management, good or bad, di- 
rectly affects the lives of students. 

Seattle has made an_ excellent 
start toward a well-knit program of 
resources and regional study. Addi- 
tional units of study on resources 
in a variety of subject-matter fields 
need to be developed together with 
a better integration of resources 
study with such courses as English, 
mathematics, history, and civics. 
Impetus toward closing these gaps 
is expected from the return of the 
many Seattle teachers who attended 
summer workshops on resources at 
Reed College and the University of 
Washington. 





Reported from Seattle Schools Discover the Region, 
Know Your Northwest Series. Portland, Oregon: 
Northwest Regional Council, 1940. Pp. 31. 
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COOPERATIVE SALARY SCHEDULING 


Guy L. HILLEBOE 


In the Nation’s Schools 


—!n Rutherford, N. J., a single 
salary schedule for teachers has been 
adopted which represents a cooper- 
ative effort by teachers, taxpayers, 
and school board. 

In 1936 a committee of the 
teachers’ association studied the 
problem of restoring salaries to the 
1927 level. It produced data to 
show that tax collections had in- 
creased, local relief had decreased, 
the cost of living had increased, and 
that both the school indebtedness 
and the cost of education per pupil 
were lower than in comparable com- 
munities. 

Another committee of teachers, 
working with experts from a nearby 
university, set up a list of principles 
under which a permanent salary 
schedule should be adopted. These 
principles included: (1) preparation 
rather than position in the system; 
(2) minimum and maximum sal- 
aries necessary to attract good teach- 
éts, based on salaries in compara- 
ble communities; (3) annual in- 
crements to the efficient majority on 
each level of preparation; (4) trans- 
fer from the old schedule to the 
new without lowering salaries; (5) 
a minimum of $1200 for two years 
of training beyond high school and 
no experience, and a maximum of 
$3252 for five years of training after 
14 years of experience. Also recom- 
mended were allowances for de- 
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pendents, for travel of professional 
value, and for sabbatical leave. 

The board of education tabled 
this proposal, but in 1938 revived 
it for further study. Committees 
representing the board and the 
teachers met several times for dis- 
cussion. It was mutually agreed that: 

1. The primary reasons for 
adopting a salary schedule are to 
increase teaching efficiency. Only 
insofar as a schedule directly bene- 
fits the pupils is it justifiable. 

2. Teachers have the right to 
expect assurances of continued ser- 
vice. Any schedule must consider 
the ability of the community to pay, 
the educational product desired, and 
the continued morale of the staff. 

The following principles were also 
agreed on as basic: 

1. The principle of a single 
salary schedule will bring about the 
best results in modern education. 

2. A teacher's position on the 
salary schedule should be determined 
by the amount of preparation, years 
of experience, and teaching success. 

3. The minimum salary should 
be comparable to similar communi- 
ties, adequate for an acceptable 
standard of living, and should en- 
able the teacher to continue both 
educational and cultural interests. 

4. The maximum salary at each 
level should be high enough to 
attract competent teachers and to 














COOPERATIVE SALARY SCHEDULING 


encourage teachers to broaden their 
training and efficiency. 

5. Annual increments should be 
given after two years of experience, 
and should be large enough to bring 
the teacher rapidly to the level of a 
minimum standard family income. 
This was estimated at about $2500. 

6. Increments should be granted 
only on “merit”; teachers would 
need to contribute more than mini- 
mum requirements to receive salary 
increases. 

7. The teacher's training level 
would be determined by degrees 
earned and college work approved 
by the supervising principal, by 
credit for in-service work, such as 
curriculum revision, and by credit 
for travel and summer work that 
contributed directly to teaching. 

The board declined to approve 
the recommendation for a family 
allowance. 

After adoption of the above 
principles, data were obtained from 
(2) 12 cities in northern New Jer- 
sey, (6) 9 metropolitan communities 
of similar size with a high per 
capita wealth, (c) 9 neighboring 
metropolitan communities, (d) 39 
metropolitan communities of all 
types, (e) 27 New Jersey communi- 
ties of equal population, and (f) 21 
communities in the county. 

These figures, together with na- 


tional and state averages, were dis- 
cussed at length, and a basis for 
recommendation of a salary schedule 
was established. 

In studying the effect of this 
recommended salary schedule on 
the costs of education, it was found 
that it would take an amount of 
money far in excess of that available. 
It was decided, therefore, that in 
putting the schedule into effect, no 
teacher would be given credit for 
more than 10 years of experience. 

Under this action teachers receiv- 
ing less than $2300 would receive 
an increment if one were indicated 
by the schedule, but teachers receiv- 
ing more than this amount would 
not be raised until they reached the 
experience level each year following. 
This meant that 75 percent of the 
teachers would go on the schedule 
immediately, while 25 percent 
would have to wait one to five years 
to reach their level on the schedule. 

The schedule provided a mini- 
mum of $1200 and a maximum of 
$2025, reached in 9 years, for 
teachers with two years of profes- 
sional training. For 6 years’ train- 
ing the figures were $1400 and 
$3275, with the maximum reached 
in 18 years. 

After acceptance by the teachers, 
the schedule was unanimously 
adopted by the board of education. 


Guy L. Hilleboe is Supervising Principal of the 
Rutherford, N. ]., Schools. Reported from the 
Nation’s Schools, XXVI (October, 1940), 47-48. 
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DESIGN FOR LIVING IN THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM 


ELLEN HANFORD 


In the Clearing House 


a skip four years of experi- 


menting—here is the club plan as 
we use it in English classes today. 
Although all classes follow the same 
procedure of organization, no two 
ever arrive at exactly the same set-up 
of officers and committees. But all 
class clubs have three points in 
common: a workable constitution, 
which is respected by the teacher as 
well as the pupils; a job for every 
member which offers training to the 
individual and service to the group; 
and elections at mid-semester with 
no second terms for officers. 

Pupils like the club plan. “It’s 
more fun. We do things ourselves.” 
A glimpse into the classroom before 
the bell rings would give evidence 
of the last statement. The officers 
would be giving out papers and 
copying the assignment on the 
board. Committees would be busy 
checking records for overdue books 
or magazines. Around the bulletin 
board would be a group of critical 
pupils ready to tell the committee 
in charge just what is wrong—or 
possibly right—with this week's dis- 
play. That harried individual dash- 
ing from one classmate to another 
would be the program chairman ex- 
tracting speech topics for tomorrow’s 
program. You would not call it a 
peaceful scene if you demand re- 
pressed quiet. But if you will ac- 
cept friendliness, cooperation, and 
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contentment as elements of peace, 
you would be satisfied. 

Personally, I like the club plan 
because it has released me from 
busy-ness for the real business of 
teaching. Between classes I now 
have time to answer individual 
questions, speak a word of encour- 
agement, or deliver an equally 
salutary ultimatum. I am free from 
the pressure of always getting 
things started. No longer do I te- 
gard a delay in the halls or a call 
from the classroom as time wasted. 
These interruptions have become 
opportunities for practice in student 
leadership. 

Once an interview with a parent 
consumed more than half of one 
class period. When I entered the 
room, the lesson was so well in prog- 
ress that I slipped into a vacant 
seat. Meticulously, the president 
was following our plan of proced- 
ure—calling for recitations and 
then for questions and disagree- 
ments. While I listened, not an 
error went unchallenged. When the 
lesson was concluded, the president 
turned the chair over to me. There 
were still three minutes left for 
comment on a pupil-led recitation. 
Here was no wasted time. Instead 
the class had the best grammar les- 
son of the week and a much more 
valuable lesson in cooperative ac- 


tivity. 
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DESIGN FOR LIVING IN THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM 


I like the club plan because I am 
no longer obliged to combine the 
functions of prosecuting attorney 
and sentencing judge. If a bulletin 
board is a botch, if a speech is dull, 
if a business meeting drags, the 
committee or the officer responsible 
will be told—definitely! I frequent- 
ly find myself in the role of counsel 
for the defense. Recently one boy 
remarked indignantly: ‘This is the 
third time I've told Arthur to stand 
still while he’s talking. I think it’s 
about time he paid some attention.” 
Perhaps the peak of pupil comment 
is voluntary selfcriticism. 

Harnessing pupil opinion in this 
way greatly increases the teacher's 
power to motivate good work. 
Faculty praise and censure are puny 
beside the frank judgment of one’s 
peers. Futhermore, in learning to 
recognize fair standards and to 
judge himself and others by them 
the pupil is acquiring a habit of 
greater life value than any infor- 
mation the classroom can offer. 

As a tule, the club plan brings 
out the best in pupils and raises the 
caliber of their regular work. Only 
last term a popular boy of moderate 
ability was elected president of his 
club. No officer ever took his office 
more seriously or showed greater 
desire to be helpful. Near the end 
of the term I heard faculty criticism 
of this boy’s conduct. I was so sur- 
prised that I investigated to see 
whether there were two pupils of 
the same name. There were not. 


This boy’s strong sense of leadership 
craved outlet. Given it, he was a 
force for order. Denied it, accord- 
ing to tart faculty opinion, he was 
“a perfect nuisance.” 

A somewhat similar case con- 
cerned a socialite dullard. Entering 
the class as a repeater, he was both 
incapable and indifferent until he 
was elected class treasurer. Prompt 
and reliable, he was soon recognized 
for his efficiency, lost his surly 
offishness, and came along with the 
rest of us to the best of his ability. 

The club plan focuses the atten- 
tion of honor pupils on those per- 
sonal qualities which they must 
combine with their scholastic achieve- 
ments for real success in life. Often 
bookworms are not the best club 
workers. Frequently they need to 
learn tact, consideration, and group 
loyalty, to develop selfconfidence 
and salesmanship. 

A third group for whom the 
club is a boon are the don't-like- 
English clan. These “nonconverti- 
bles” are not won over by the plan, 
but they do respond more willingly 
to pupil leadership than to any 
teacher leadership I have ever been 
able to offer. Frequently during 
pupil-led discussions, I have been 
pleased when some _ technically- 
minded boy (sworn foe of oral 
English) would voluntarily rise to 
set right a glib academic pupil on 
matters scientific. 

The club plan is rather deflating 
to the teacher, who in proportion 
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to the success of the club will find 
her place more and more in the 
background. 

There is something about work- 
ing as an organized group that fos- 
ters the we spirit. The change in 
pronouns from you and I to we is 
symbolic of the change in attitude. 

Thus far I have not used the one 
word which summarizes the club 
plan both in purpose and method— 
democracy. We realize just how apt 
is the application when we read 
Professor Cox's statement that: “de- 


mocracy must be judged by its 
ability to make every citizen a creat- 
ive leader in some enterprise, how- 
ever small, and at the same time a 
contented but critical follower of 
superior insight in other fields, 
however extended.” 

Creative leadership, contented but 
critical following—these are the 
very essence of the class club plan 
which trains for democracy, not by 
studying its past, not by planning 
its future, but by living its princi- 
ples in the present. 
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Ellen Hanford teaches English in the Utica, New 
York, Free Academy. Reported from the Clearing 
House, XV (November, 1940), 167-70. 
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Current Huotations: 


Howarp M. BELL, American Youth Commission Staff 
Member: “It is a little selfrighteous on the part of the 
members of any profession, teaching included, to assume 
that boondoggling is confined to public work projects. A 
man from Mars would probably see much in common be- 
tween raking leaves in a wind and adding sums for the 
purpose of adding sums. Both types of activity insult the 
intelligence of normal people, and neither contribute any- 
thing worth while to the common wealth of the community.” 


CHARLES H. Jupp, Director of the Educational Program, 
National Youth Administration: ‘The fact is that the post- 
elementary schools of this country are misleading their 
pupils. The traditional curriculum was, and is today, a 
curriculum which prepares for professional callings. At 
least 80 percent of the pupils in secondary schools and an 
equal percentage of students in college are led by the curricu- 
lums of these schools to hope to secure white-collar jobs. 
It is a plain statistical fact that this hope is destined to be 
blighted for the great majority of graduates.” 
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THIS IS NOT TREASON 
WILLIAM G. CARR 


In the Journal of the National Education Association 


JZ ecent.y the loyalty of Amer- 
ican schools and colleges, including 
their textbooks, teachers, and stu- 
dents, has been called into open 
question. National magazines and 
the official organs of several influ- 
ential groups in American life have 
published articles declaring that the 
schools shelter anti-democratic forces 
and ideals.* One of these articles 
goes so far as to speak of treason, 
a term which means “betrayal, 
treachery, or breach of allegiance 
toward the government.” 

The current attacks on the civic 
devotion of the public schools have 
no adequate basis in fact. Indeed, 
within a few days from the date of 
publication, the author and publish- 
ers of the article charging treason 
withdrew several of their accusations 
in light of facts presented to them. 
No one who really knows the prin- 
ciples which guide the American 
school system, no one who has seen 
at first-hand the work of the Ameri- 
can teaching profession, no one 
who knows the idealism of Ameri- 
can youth will give a moment's 
credence to the fantastic charges 
which are being circulated. Unfor- 
tunately, however, a considerable 
part of the American public, having 
little direct and reliable information 





* Eprror’s NoTE: See page 62 of the 
November, 1940, issue of the Epuca- 
TION DIGEST. 


about its schools, may be misled. 

The public school is an American 
institution, an essential part of the 
tradition to which this country is 
dedicated. Irresponsible attacks on 
it are as harmful as an attack on 
any other part of our heritage of 
freedom. Democracy, more than 
any other society, requires a broad 
and untrammeled education for its 
people. Any unwarranted attack 
which might lead to a crippling of 
the services of education at this 
critical period of our history is 
subversive and un-American, how- 
ever lofty may be the motives, how- 
ever great may be the prestige of the 
individuals or organizations who 
sponsor it. 

The American school system, with 
thirty million children and youth in 
its care, staffed by one million teach- 
ers, and guided by half a million 
schoolboard members, is today 
loyally and vigorously engaged in 
an enterprise essential to the nation- 
al defense and the general welfare. 
These schools strive to accomplish 
an equal educational opportunity 
for all the people, thereby main- 
taining and disseminating the 
knowledge and attitudes essential to 
effective citizenship. They give in- 
struction in American ideals, in 
their history, and in the ways and 
means whereby they may be de- 
fended and extended. They give 
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practice in activities which develop 
ideals of fair play, broad participa- 
tion, and civic responsibility. They 
equip youth with information about 
the social and political problems of 
the day and with a disposition to 
take constructive action to solve 
these problems. 

Let it not be supposed that it is 
unpatriotic for a citizen to criticize 
the schools. All such comments and 
criticisms, whether in praise or 
blame, whether from the humblest 
individual citizen or from the most 
powerful pressure group in the 
community, should receive sympa- 
thetic and open-minded attention 
from school officials. However, no 
teacher or school official should be 
browbeaten or stampeded into modi- 
fying instruction or teaching ma- 
terials until careful examination of 
the evidence has been completed and 
the validity of any charges has been 
fairly and calmly assessed by the 
responsible bodies. 

The choice of textbooks, the selec- 
tion of teachers, and the planning 
of the course of study are profes- 
sional responsibilities which, in the 
public schools, are conducted under 
the general supervision of duly 
elected or appointed state and local 
boards of education. The approved 
legal and administrative methods for 
selecting teachers and _ textbooks 
provide ample protection for the 
public interest through the orderly 
processes of democratic government. 
The invasion of these responsibili- 
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ties by special interest groups is 
fraught with grave danger to the 
efficiency of the schools. 

Under the American plan of 
school control, every citizen should 
be free to examine and evaluate 
the system of public education, pro- 
vided that the action is taken in 
good faith, that it constitutes a con- 
structive suggestion for the improve- 
ment of the schools rather than a 
destructive attack upon them, that 
the criticisms are based on careful 
study and accompanied by substan- 
tial evidence, and that remedial 
action is sought through the official 
bodies in charge of public educa- 
tion rather than through an appeal 
to the mob spirit. Such restrained 
caution and responsible procedure 
have not characterized the current 
attacks on the public schools. 

In their eagerness to defend dem- 
ocracy against deadly military, eco- 
nomic, and moral threats, the people 
of the United States must achieve a 
clear understanding of the essential 
nature of the democracy which they 
wish to preserve. Lacking such com- 
prehension, unable to distinguish 
friend from foe, they will labor un- 
der the continuous peril of striking 
down the very institutions which are 
their strongest allies. 

When we read these carelessly 
made charges of “treason’’ in the 
schools, let us remember that: 

It is not “treason” to teach that 
American ideals require a fair chance 
for everyone in terms of economic, 
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social, and educational opportunity. 

It is not “treason” to teach that 
these ideals are not yet fully achieved 
and to stir the enthusiasm of youth 
to attain these ideals more fully. 

It is not “treason’’ to teach that 
the current developments in our eco- 
nomic life put great strain on the 
institutions of democracy and to 
summon up youthful vigilance and 
courage to meet the challenge. 

It is not “treason” to teach that 
many different races and peoples 
have made a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to our American culture. 


It is not “treason’’ to teach the 
importance of the civil liberties, nor 
to give practice in the responsible 
use of these liberties in dealing with 
debatable public questions. 

It is not “treason” to teach that 
the United States can learn some use- 
ful lessons from the experience of 
other countries. 

It is not “treason’’ to teach im- 
portant truths, even though those 
truths be distasteful to powerful 
interests in the community; not 
treason yet, not yet in the United 
States of America. 


William G. Carr is Associate Secretary, National 
Education Association, Reported from the Journal 
of the National Education Association, XXIX 


(November, 


1940), 237. 
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THE TEACHER OF AMERICA 


I hold a torch within my hand— 
A lamp to light the earth 

And kindle into flame some spark 
Of grandeur and of worth. 


I deal in destinies of men 
And bargain for their souls; 
I formulate their varied creeds 
And mark ahead their goals. 


—JEssie M. LEMON, Lawrence, 


Mine is a task unsung, unmarked 
By all the striving throng; 

Yet I send out to lead the world 
An army, thousands strong. 


I hold within my hand the torch 
Which leads that army on— 

However dark the night, I hold 
The promise of the dawn. 


Kansas, in the Journal of the NEA. 
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TEACHING CONSUMER ECONOMICS 


Proctor W. MAYNARD 
In the Social Studies 


lee teaching of consumer eco- 
nomics has been one of the most 
significant developments of the 
last decade in secondary education. 
Since the field is new, different 
types of courses have naturally 
evolved. It is now becoming ap- 
parent that there are two major 
lines of development. 

The characteristics of the first 
type of course are the training of 
students to make scientific tests for 
purchases of such articles in daily 
use as canned goods, dentifrices, 
etc.; the comparison in class of in- 
dividual products by brand name; 
the study of various “gyp” methods 
employed in business; and _ the 
like. This type of course is prac- 
tical, realistic, and closely related to 
the immediate environment of the 
student. It is concerned chiefly with 
the practice of the scientific approach 
in making daily purchases for the 
home. 

The second type of course is in- 
terested not only in the practical 
problems of daily consumption, but 
in relating all these to the tradition- 
al principles of economics. It deals 
with the problems of how much 
ought to be spent, as well as how it 
ought to be spent, and what ought 
to be done with the resultant sav- 
ings. Since a broader field is cov- 
ered, less attention can be given to 
the making of individual purchases. 
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Consequently, training is given in 
the making of major purchases— 
furniture, building supplies, expen- 
sive household appliances, and the 
like—rather than in making such 
daily purchases as canned goods, 
tooth paste, etc. 

The first type of course has the 
important advantage of awakening 
tremendous student interest. It is 
easy to teach, interesting, and very 
popular with the students. It gives 
excellent training in the applica- 
tion of the scientific point of view 
to problems of daily life. 

The second type of course has the 
advantage that it is easy to establish. 
It does not arouse controversy be- 
tween teacher and local merchants 
to the same extent as the first. It 
is more realistically adapted to hu- 
man nature in that it is rather im- 
probable that the average individual 
is going to set up even a simple 
scientific laboratory in his home for 
the making of even elementary 
scientific tests for daily purchases. 
When it comes to major purchases, 
however, the average person is gen- 
erally willing to spend considerable 
time in obtaining the information 
necessary to purchase wisely. In this 
second type of course, emphasis is 
placed on teaching a method of 
procedure illustrated by the study of 
how to purchase a few major ar- 
ticles. 
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TEACHING CONSUMER ECONOMICS 


The writer’s course in high school 
economics grew out of the convic- 
tion, first, of the need for a more 
realistic approach to daily economic 
life than was true of the traditional 
course in economic theory; and, 
second, of the necessity for devoting 
more attention to the needs of the 
75 percent or more of our high 
school students who will never go 
on to college and advanced eco- 
nomics courses. 

The course is built on two basic 
premises. The first is the “life in- 
come point of view.” Throughout 
the average individual's earning 
life, a surprisingly large sum of 
money passes through his hands. 
A $1,200 a year workman will have 
a life income of $50,000, and a 
$2,000 a year man one of $90,000. 
Most people would regard such a 
sum as adequate to meet the ordi- 
nary needs and emergencies of life, 
if it were properly handled. Hence, 
the idea is stressed that the only 
practical way, and the easiest way, 
for the average person to increase 
his life income is through wise and 
prudent management of this sum. 

The other basic premise on which 
the course is built is that of the 
low-income family point of view. It 
is essential to think and teach in 
terms of $1,000-$2,000 incomes. 

The course material is organized 
in three parts: (1) increasing life 
income through better management 
of possessions already owned; (2) 
increasing life income through bet- 


ter purchasing of new goods and 
property; and (3) increasing life 
income by better management of 
savings. 

The first heading stresses thrift 
in the care and use of property, the 
use of personal property inventories, 
and the purchase and use of fire and 
other forms of property insurance. 

Under the second heading the 
actual problems of consumer pur- 
chasing are considered. This prob- 
lem of purchasing is one part of the 
whole problem of consumer man- 
agement of life income. It is an 
important part, but the whole course 
is not built around it. As pre- 
viously noted, we emphasize teach- 
ing a method of procedure for 
making major purchases, rather than 
attempting to give the student de- 
tailed information about many dif- 
ferent commodities or brands now 
on the market. 

The third unit is introduced by 
the invariable student question: 
“What's the use of all this saving 
anyhow, since you'll lose your money 
either in the bank or in the stock 
market.”” In this unit all the forms 
of investment widely available are 
discussed, with a detailed investiga- 
tion of life insurance, since it is the 
form of saving and investing most 
commonly employed by low-income 
people. 

What are the results obtained 
from such a course? As is true of 
practically all consumer economics 
courses, the outstanding result is in- 
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creased student interest. A decade 
ago, enrolment in the elective course 
in elementary economics in our 
school was maintained only with 
difficulty. Since introduction of the 
consumer point of view, the prob- 
lem has been almost reversed. 

Another outstanding benefit is 
the introduction of the scientific, 
inquiring-critical point of view in 
the homes of the community. It has 
been a common observation that 
this point of view, when present at 
all, was largely characteristic of the 
high-income, better educated brack- 
ets of the population. Since the 
introduction of the course in con- 
sumption economics the writer has 
received fully as many requests for 
information and guidance in making 
major purchases from low-income 
families as from high-income, bet- 
ter educated families. 

Significant, if less tangible, re- 
sults can be noted in relation to the 
various social problems of poverty. 
The writer believes that education 
in consumption economics offers the 
best antidote to the troublesome 
problems of relief and attitudes 
toward government support which 
have become increasingly current. 
Such education awakens the student 
to the possibilities of money man- 
agement, and stimulates a desire to 


become independent and self-sup- 
porting and financially progressive 
throughout the period of life-earn- 
ings. In this community there 
appears to be a definite increase of 
planning ahead in income manage- 
ment. 

In introducing a course in con- 
sumer economics, one problem 
which seems to cause widespread 
concern is the attitude of local mer- 
chants and business men. It cannot 
be denied that an effective course in 
consumption economics does raise 
problems of academic freedom. 
However, the writer believes that the 
teacher is capable of solving most 
of these problems alone, if judg- 
ment and tact are employed. This 
is particularly true if the evolutionary 
type of course is selected. By pro- 
ceeding slowly, it is possible to 
build up the confidence of the com- 
munity. It is desirable that the teach- 
er use public reports and widely 
published materials as far as possi- 
ble, since he can then point out that 
he is simply teaching the effective 
use of public information, purposely 
made available for such uses be- 
cause of our democratic traditions. 
Eventually, as these courses become 
more generally used and known, 
this problem will largely solve itself 
through favorable public opinion. 


Proctor W. Maynard is Head of the Social Sciences 

Department in the Ishpeming, Michigan, High 

School. Reported from the Social Studies, XXXI 
(October, 1940), 257-62. 
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CIVIC EDUCATION RECONSIDERED 


JOHN M. Gaus 


In the Elementary School Journal 


No we realize the extent of the 
responsibility recently conferred on 
public authority, including school 
boards and teachers, by a recent 
Supreme Court decision? The case 
involved the claim that on the 
ground of religious belief a pupil 
should be absolved from the salute 
to the national flag in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania. The court, 
by a majority of eight to one, up- 
held the power of the state to legis- 
late such a requirement. 

By this decision, the Supreme 
Court has left to legislatures, school 
boards, and teachers the determina- 
tion of policies in this field. Such 
policies may be foolish, but the 
remedy for such foolishness lies in 
improving the legislatures, school 
boards, and teaching staffs. Accord- 
ingly, we can no longer avoid 
thinking through difficult aspects of 
the problem of civic education by 
sheltering ourselves behind judicial 
prohibitions of one sort or another. 

I need not remind you that this 
more clearly defined responsibility 
comes at a time of unusual difficulty 
for the schools. We shall have to 
put up, as best we can, with charla- 
tans exploiting patriotic appeal, and 
it is the most truthful and sensitive 
of us who are most likely to suffer. 

Further, the golden age of in- 
creasing appropriations for schools 
has come to an end. The mounting 


budgets of recent years have in- 
cluded a decreasing share for educa- 
tional expenditure. Important 
changes are taking place in the na- 
ture of our population. The increas- 
ing proportion of elderly people is 
reflected in the pressure for old-age 
pension systems, which, with relief 
expenditures, are using a large part 
of state and local revenues. The 
development of any programs of 
civic education must take place with- 
in the confines of a shrinking por- 
tion of the public revenue. 

An even more disturbing problem 
is the increasing public resentment 
toward teachers and our educational 
system. In recent months there have 
been votes against teacher tenure 
and a reflection in budget cuts and 
legislative hearings of an almost 
fierce antagonism. There is, as well, 
an older and continuing skepticism 
of the adequacy of our educational 
institutions in preparing youth. 

A difficulty closer at home is the 
absence of any agency, local, state, 
or national, through which a single, 
comprehensive, integrated program 
of civic education can be formulated. 
The schools—of every sort—are 
sharply set off from the main 
structure of our government. We 
boast that education is not a part of 
civics but, as we are accustomed to 
say in selfrighteous tones, is “out 
of politics.” The costly consequences 
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of this anarchy in public agencies 
responsible for education have been 
revealed to us a little during the de- 
pression and will, I predict, be 
increasingly revealed when we at- 
tempt to relate the training of 
youth to national defense. 

Finally, for most students in most 
places, the contribution of the 
schools in civic education is, and in 
the nature of things can be, only a 
modest share in the ultimate civic 
outlook of the pupil. Perhaps we 
teachers are guilty here. But I 
should ascribe the guilt rather to 
the enthusiasts for special courses 
who feel that, if they can only get 
their nostrums into the curriculum 
for one hour a week, or one week a 
year, something important will have 
been accomplished. There is perhaps 
a comforting thought that generally 
this kind of civic education is 
valueless. Perhaps I should say that 
its value is negative, in leading to a 
kind of destructive cynicism on the 
part of more thoughtful boys and 
girls. The discrepancy between 
school practice and the reality of the 
home and the neighborhood makes 
for such cynicism. The great bulk 
of our civic education takes place 
subtly and persistently outside the 
school. In these matters of the ul- 
timate moral outlook and values and 
judgment, no teacher can compare 
in power and influence with the 
pupil’s parents or friends, or per- 
haps even the remote heroes and 
heroines of the day. 
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There is, of course, a place for 
the teacher and the school in civic 
education. Where there are no real 
homes and _ neighborhoods, the 
school may have to take the place of 
both. 

The special sector of the schools, 
in respect to the educational process 
which goes on in the family and the 
community, is to help the child to 
develop those techniques through 
which he may learn to solve his 
problems. Most important are the 
ability to read, write, and use the 
means of measurement. These re- 
main the constant core of educa- 
tion up through the university, and 
the problem of teaching in graduate 
seminars still centers in helping the 
students improve their use of these 
skills. Let us apply this principle to 
civic education. 

I have said that where there are 
no real homes or neighborhoods, the 
school must supply them, or assist 
other agencies to supply them. A 
cultural counterpart of this need 
exists in our whole educational sys- 
tem. We lack a formulated experi- 
ence which, extending through our 
educational system, would give us a 
sense of sharing as Americans our 
intellectual home and neighborhood 
of familiar symbols; a common 
body of knowledge in which we 
have all shared at some stage in 
our education ; a common core which 
would include some of the greatest, 
most sensitive, most revealing rec- 
ords of our life and problems as a 
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CIVIC EDUCATION RECONSIDERED 


society. The call to seek this heritage 
has been put superbly in Walt 
Whitman’s By Blue Ontario’s Shore. 

We should seek some agreement 
on materials with which we should 
all be familiar. I should like all of 
us and, I might add, our students, 
to know Bradford’s History of 
Plymouth Plantation; Franklin’s 
Autobiography; some of Emerson’s 
essays and poems; something of 
Parkman; a_ selection from _ the 
papers of Lincoln; Up from Slavery; 
The Letters of William James; The 
Education of Henry Adams; some 
of the papers of Woodrow Wilson. 
I should like some memoir of a 
business man; perhaps Carnegie’s 
Autobiography would do. I should 
like similarly some memoir of an 
engineer, and of a civil servant, and 
of a farm wife, and of several immi- 
grants. I would add some interpre- 
tations—Turnet’s The Frontier in 
American History; Jane Addams’ 
Forty Years at Hull House; Veblen’s 
Absentee Ownership and Business 
Enterprise; Mumford’s Sticks and 
Stones; America’s Coming of Age, 
by Van Wyck Brooks. I should like 
my students to become acquainted 
with Frederick Taylor, the founder 
of scientific management; with Bul- 
finch, Henry H. Richardson, Louis 
Sullivan, and Frank Lloyd Wright. 
I should want them to know Emily 
Dickinson and Carl Sandburg, to 
follow Kenneth Robert’s hero in 
Arundel through the Maine wilder- 
ness and hear with Walter Ed- 


monds Drums along the Mohawk ot 
follow the Erie Canal westward to 
the Great Lakes and the Mississippi 
Valley with Herbert Quick and 
Hamlin Garland. Let them follow 
Banelier and Loomis to the South- 
west, and see through the eyes of 
H. E. Bolton that there was not only 
the frontier moving west but another 
moving up from the Spanish border- 
lands. I would accompany all this 
with steady reference to Lobeck’s 
Physiographic Diagram of the 
United States, and to maps of re- 
gions and resources published by 
federal bureaus. 

I have said that what the school 
has done best has been to help the 
pupil to a use of techniques whereby 
he may solve his problems. To these 
techniques I would add the use of 
the eye and ear in observation of 
places and things and people; the 
stimulation of imagination in inter- 
preting the physical and social land- 
scape. A device which I prefer is 
a local and regional survey, through 
which, step by step, the pupil comes 
to understand the neighborhood and 
the region, and to appreciate its 
problems and potentialities in terms 
both of larger civic questions and 
of his own career.* There is a 
rapidly growing list of readings con- 
cerning regional studies. In this 
general approach of social ecology, 
there is a growing fusion of the 
work of geographers, geologists, 

* Eprror’s Note: See pages 8-11 of 
this issue of the EDUCATION DIGEST. 
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botanists, anthropologists, and other 
students of the various aspects of 
the life of a community. I am urg- 
ing, however, at the start a most 
simple approach—the encourage- 
ment of boys and girls to use their 
eyes as they go to and from school. 
Let them begin the never-ending 
task, which may at times be a de- 
light, of interpreting the world in 
which they live. 

Civic education is clearly a joint 
enterprise, in which not only teacher 
and pupil, but the parent and a host 
of official and social agencies par- 
ticipate. Our problem leads back to 
an earlier one: the relation of the 
school to the community and the 
nature of the school itself. This is 


not a land whose work is finished, 
whose institutions are completed, 
but one whose activities are yet to 
be clarified and articulated. Our job 
in civic education includes a better 
formulation of a policy in which 
the educational use of social and 
civic institutions is planned and 
facilitated. Positive efforts in this 
direction will help to break down 
suspicion of and antagonism toward 
the schools; invigorate our activ- 
ities; and motivate our pupils. We 
are entering a period in which we 
shall have to scrutinize carefully the 
allocation of our income and the 
establishment of priorities in public 
housekeeping. Civic education must 
initiate our pupils in this process. 


John M. Gaus is Professor of Political Science at 

the University of Wisconsin. Reported from the 

Elementary School Journal, XLI (October, 1940), 
97-107. 
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JHE Hardin County, Ky., Board of Education believes 
attendance at NEA conventions is definitely valuable. The 
board demonstrated this fact last summer when it under- 
took to provide county teachers with free round-trip bus 
transportation to the Milwaukee convention. 

The 36 teachers who took advantage of the opportunity 
left Kentucky June 29 and returned July 6. Two and one- 
half days were spent at the convention. The remainder of 
the time was spent in seeing and studying the Great Lakes 


country. 


The trip was so well appreciated that it will probably be 
repeated in future years—School Executive. 
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WE TEACH HIGH SCHOOL READING 


PAUL W. McCCRACKEN AND WILLIAM JESSE BAIRD 


In the English Journal 


ae understand adequately the 
problems we face, one must know 
something of the educational pur- 
poses of our school. Berea College 
draws most of its students from the 
southern Appalachian mountain 
area, and the unhappy conditions 
of this “Economic-Problem-Num- 
ber-One Region” are by now quite 
familiar. This economic pressure 
has been the very raison d’étre of 
the school, which exists for the 
education of young people who are 
unable to pay for an education else- 
where. Student expenses are negli- 
gible, and these are largely earned. 
Last year 641 students were on a 
half-day schedule, working half the 
day carrying about three- 
fourths of the regular academic load 
in the remaining half. Any evalua- 
tion of the efficacy of our curriculum 
which omits the factors just de- 
scribed could result only in a dis- 
torted picture. 

On the other hand, the reading 
problems faced by our students, 
though more intense, are precisely 
those faced by students in other 
high schools. Basic reasons for 
these are beyond the scope of this 
paper, but swelling high school 
populations and mounting reading 
demands are probably two great 
factors. Our students take reading 
because they need greater reading 
skill and study power to carry them 


and 


along well in high school work; it 
is not because an alarming number 
of them are educationally sick unto 
failure. Ours is not a remedial 
reading program in the clinical 
sense of the term. Reading here is 
an academic gymnasium, not a hos- 
pital. 

The three divisions of Berea Col- 
lege are the Upper Division (last 
two college years), the Lower Di- 
vision (last two years of high school 
and first two years of college), and 
the Foundation School (first 10 
grades). The last is the setting for 
the reading program, which includes 
all pupils of the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth grades—not just reading 
cripples who would show dramatic 
gains. Below the eighth grade, read- 
ing is taken care of through the 
regular English classes. Pupils of 
the three grades mentioned are as- 
signed to reading classes meeting 
twice each week, one devoted to the 
work-study type of reading and the 
other to recreational reading. One 
teacher devotes her full time to 
these classes and additional ones are 
taught by regular English teachers. 

Our work-study program is or- 
ganized in six-week units. In the 
first we stress all methods of ac- 
quiring information, particularly 
dictionary and library usage. 

The second six weeks is spent on 
comprehension units over material 
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suitable at each grade level. These 
units are mimeographed sheets mak- 
ing three approaches to the material. 
The first part of the exercise is a 
list of factual questions. The second 
part is a vocabulary-matching exer- 
cise using appropriate words and 
questions used in the article. The 
third part is a broad discussion de- 
signed to relate the article to the 
previous reading and experience of 
the student. Current issues of the 
Readers’ Digest are used as material 
in the ninth and tenth grades, and 
Current Events and the Weekly 
News Review in the eighth and 
ninth. 

The third six weeks’ unit is on 
the general topic “How to Study.” 
This begins with the general prob- 
lem of organization. It does not get 
beyond the fundamentals of out- 
lining—as a reading and study tool 
—in the eighth grade, while in the 
ninth and tenth the matter of taking 
notes on books and lectures is 
studied in some detail. Since this is 
the end of the semester, some time 
is devoted to the technique of 
preparation for examinations. 

The fourth six weeks is spent in 
oral reading. This may sound like 
the resurrection of an outlawed 
cause, but it suits our task and pur- 
pose. The program includes both the 
interpretive reading of material 
which has an emotional appeal, and 
the simple reading of factual mate- 
rial for the sole purpose of convey- 
ing adequately a decent meaning. 
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After a prelude of group activity, 
this training is largely individualized. 

The fifth unit is concerned with 
reading speed and a renewed stress 
on vocabulary training. It has been 
difficult for us to decide whether 
speed can be stressed as an entity 
per se or whether it is an attribute 
of power and comprehension and 
can be built up only from that ap- 
proach. But it would seem that 
most students can appreciably build 
up speed without loss of compre- 
hension. We begin with a discussion 
of eye-movement mechanics and 
general suggestions for improve- 
ment. Phrased drills, and others 
with x’s at the suggested points of 
fixation have been utilized with 
profit. Since the problem of meager 
vocabularies is a difficult one for our 
pupils, we do not devote the entire 
six weeks to speed of reading, but 
also review previous work on the 
dictionary and stress methods of 
attacking words, word-building, 
stems, prefixes, and suffixes. 

No definite program is outlined 
for the last six weeks of the year. 
A little slack is always useful to tie 
in loose ends. Part of the time is 
used for testing in order to deter- 
mine the results of the year’s pro- 
gram. 

The nerve center of the leisure- 
reading activity is a graciously fur- 
nished Reading-Seeing-Listening 
Room, where the very atmosphere 
suggests the tranquility conducive to 
a pleasant hour with a good book. 
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In addition to the reading resources 
of this room, our pupils have access 
to the main college library. 

Pupils spend one period each 
week reading books of their own 
choice and making reports. The 
reports are oral—informal discus- 
sions between pupil and teacher— 
and they stress the significance 
rather than the details of the books. 
We work for reviews, not synopses. 
When the report is approved, the 
book is recorded on a card whereon 
the pupil rates the book according 
to his reaction to it and appends a 
short “thumbnail” comment. When 
requested, the teacher makes book 
suggestions in accordance with the 
prospective reader’s tastes and abili- 
ties. No rigid list is followed, 
though many are consulted. Reading 
is sometimes directed toward ma- 
terials which will be useful in other 
classes, but in general the leisure- 
reading period is reserved for wide 
and free reading. The effectiveness 
of this part of the program is in- 
dicated by a heavy circulation and 
a high proportion of nonfiction 
reading. 

All students are given the Iowa 
silent reading test in September, with 
the results promptly made available 
to the teachers. A study of these test 
scores should preface any extended 


program. Last year, retesting in May 
revealed a median grade gain in 
comprehension and rate on the 
eighth-, ninth-, and _ tenth-grade 
levels, respectively, of 1.7 and 3.6; 
1.4 and 3.6; and 1.5 and 0.3. The 
program this year has been adjusted 
in the light of these figures. 

Our point of view throughout has 
been, not that of research experts 
but that of teachers cognizant of a 
problem and trying to take a con- 
structive step toward its solution. 
Our approach was not influenced by 
any pet pedagogical theories. These 
suggestions have come from our ex- 
perience: 

1. The development of reading 
skill and study power on the secon- 
dary level cannot safely be left to 
happenstance. 

2. Few students will fail to en- 
joy reading as a leisure activity 
providing their ardor is not chilled 
by nose-grinding on too abstruse 
material. But this is no excuse for 
suggesting really significant books 
with an apology. 

We have not solved our problem, 
but our reading program, created 
out of necessity and modified 
through experience, is producing a 
potent and indispensable part of 
the total impact which we strive 
to make on our boys and girls. 


Paul W. McCracken teaches English and William 
Jesse Baird is Dean of the Foundation School, Berea 
College, Berea, Kentucky. Reported from the 
English Journal, XXIX (October, 1940), 620-26. I 
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THEY WANT TO KNOW 
R. L. Currig 


In Social Education 


4 MERICAN youth of today 
will face grave problems of public 
policy which older generations have 
been unable to cope with. How are 
they to acquire the experience which 
will enable them to meet this chal- 
lenge successfully? 

The schools can play an impor- 
tant part in this preparation by 
bringing students into contact with 
contemporary social problems. Par- 
ticularly is this true when reactions 
to controversial issues are apt to be 
colored by prejudices based on par- 
ental judgment or inadequate infor- 
mation. Because these issues are so 
complicated, it is well to introduce 
them to students in as simple a 
setting as possible. A study of the 
community is a logical first step. 

Last year the twelfth-grade social 
studies class at Tower Hill decided 
that a study of the community at 
the beginning of the year would 
prepare them for a better under- 
standing both of historical develop- 
ment and national problems. The 
study began with a showing of the 
March of Time film, “Juvenile De- 
linquency.”” The subsequent investi- 
gation brought out many questions 
dealing with slums, disease, crime, 
housing, and social service. After 
discussion, the students made a list 
of subjects for special investigation, 
and each chose some field of par- 
ticular interest to himself. Since 
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there are no textbooks dealing with 
such questions, each student had to 
get his material through interviews 
and investigation. We found off- 
cials and business men cooperative, 
but had to search for corroborative 
and comparative data. 

One boy investigated the city 
government. His report clearly in- 
dicated the three divisions in the 
government, the powers of each, 
terms of office, and salaries. Study 
of the city charter brought him to 
the conclusion that one of its weak- 
nesses is the difficulty in changing 
it. A comparative study of city 
governments led him to believe that 
our city should institute the city- 
manager system. 

He also arrived at conclusions 
about various weaknesses in the 
present government: meat and milk 
inspectors should be appointed by 
the board of health rather than the 
city council as at present, to elim- 
inate politics from these appoint- 
ments; a civil-service commission 
should be established; election laws 
need to be corrected. 

He likewise noted some of the 
accomplishments of the present ad- 
ministration: the organization of an 
unofficial purchasing board in an 
attempt to avoid duplication in or- 
dering materials; increased care in 
auditing the city books and publi- 
cation of an annual financial report. 
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He also analyzed the per capita cost 
of operating the city government 
and compared it with that in other 
cities. From these facts one can 
judge the objectivity of the exam- 
ination and the value to the class 
from an informational standpoint. 

One student investigated the 
question of safety in local manu- 
facturing plants. She dug up data 
about accidents and the steps being 
taken to prevent them. In addition 
to interviewing officials of the safe- 
ty council and local industries, her 
project involved a study of the 
state inspection laws, and the effect 
of the state compensation act in 
creating safer working conditions 
for employees. 

Several students investigated local 
industries and utilities and labor 
unions. Labor unions have little 
strength in the community except in 
the building trades. The excellent 
working conditions was the reason 
generally given the students for this 
situation. However, it was found 
that one-third of the city population 
was poorly housed and that rents 
were high. The group was unable 
to reconcile these findings. Thus a 
need was felt for further study of 
labor conditions. 

The film on juvenile delinquency 
interested several students in this 
problem. They interviewed officers 
of the juvenile courts and visited 
industrial schools where rehabili- 
tation programs were offered. 

Interest in crime led to interviews 


with police officials, visits to the 
local jail and county workhouse, 
and the gathering of information 
about the rehabilitation program, 
cost of upkeep, sources of income, 
and the number of habitual offend- 
ers. It also led to interest in two 
related problems. One group in- 
vestigated local housing conditions, 
and another the city program to 
provide playgrounds and _ recrea- 
tional facilities for the underpriv- 
ileged. 

A group interested in public 
health interviewed local health off- 
cers and visited the various clinics. 
They saw the film “Three Counties 
Against Syphilis” which graphically 
pictures the work of the federal 
health authorities in three Georgia 
counties. This immediately raised 
questions about the home com- 
munity, and the group made a study 
of the steps taken locally toward 
syphilis control. The problem of 
tuberculosis was also looked into, 
uncovering the fact that most pa- 
tients in the sanitariums came from 
poorer sections and were being 
treated at public expense. 

One pupil made a study of all 
the welfare agencies in the state, 
showing the type of work done by 
each, the cost, and sources of in- 
come. 

As all these investigations were 
being carried on, the various groups 
presented their findings to the class 
in individual reports, panel discus- 
sions, and statistical charts. 
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It is obvious that all these reports 
raised further questions of both 
local and national problems for 
more extended study, particularly 
when the class found that in Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike’s Your City, 
their city ranked number 127 in a 
list of 300 cities over 300,000 in 
population. But the students were 
left with a much better idea than 
formerly as to the interplay of local, 
state, and federal agencies in many 
phases of activity, and were made 
keenly aware of the needless waste 
of human life and ability, and the 


cost to society, of inefficient public 
management. 

Thus it is shown how youth may 
come to understand some of the 
grave problems which their genera- 
tion must meet. It is through such 
knowledge that a more tolerant 
attitude toward the needs of others 
is developed. The enthusiasm with 
which these young people conducted 
their research, made appointments 
for interviews, followed up leads, 
and planned their visits, proves that 
they want to know. And with 
knowledge comes the desire to act. 


Wilmington, Delaware. Reported from Social Edu- 


k L. Currie teaches in the Tower Hill | 


cation, IV (November, 1940), 466-69. 
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ie city of Vincennes, Ind., has 
26 policemen who serve without 
pay. Day in and day out, they stand 
at school safety zones during the 
rush hours, cautioning motorists to 
go slowly. 

When the superintendent of 
schools took up the safety problem 
with the local chief of police, sug- 
gesting that policemen might be 
assigned to special duty in guarding 
the safety zones, the chief studied 
the traffic problem and discovered 
that the city did not have enough 
policemen to guard all the zones. 
Another solution was reached. 

Designs of life-sized policemen 
holding big “SLO” signs were 
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drawn. These were taken to a local 
lumber company, placed against a 
composition board and sawed out 
with a band saw. The policemen are 
kept at the various schools and put 
in position during rush hours. 

The chief of police is pleased 
with the new aids. Invariably, he 
says, motorists spotting the dressy 
policemen will slow down. In one 
instance a woman driver was seen 
to pull up at the side of the life- 
like figure to ask directions. 

V. L. Eikenberry, Superintendent 
of Schools, says the “cops” are effec- 
tive and that the public responds 
quickly to the warning.—Nation’s 
Schools. 








HOW TO USE THE IQ IN COUNSELING 


P. E. VERNON 


In the Journal of the National Association of Deans of Women 


y* value of intelligence tests is 
now almost universally admitted, 
but the interpretation of test results 
—particularly among adult testees— 
is still a doubtful and difficult mat- 
ter. Many testers and counselors 
place undue reliance on the IQ, and 
it is the aim of this article to show 
where and why caution is indicated. 

The most frequent source of error 
in interpreting the IQ seems to be 
the name—intelligence quotient. 
People assume that the IQ is a 
measure of what they, themselves, 
mean by intelligence; hence, they 
expect it to indicate all manner of 
traits, such as social insight, artistic 
capacity, liberal political views, and 
the like, which actually may have 
no connection with the intelligence 
which the tests measure. Psycholo- 
gists have argued  interminably 
about the nature of intelligence with- 
out reaching any agreement. The 
definitions of laymen are likely to 
be still more diverse. 

Many people expect the tests to 
reveal far more than they are capable 
of doing. Mental tests are not a 
kind of miraculous X-ray photo- 
graph of the mind. A mind is so 
hopelessly complex that we cannot 
hope to study all the mental opera- 
tions of which it is capable. Instead, 
we merely take a sample of such 
Operations by means of our tests, 
much as a mining engineer (to use 


Binet’s analogy) takes sample bor- 
ings of a piece of land. A person’s 
test score tells us primarily how 
effectively his mind performed cer- 
tain operations. The only reason 
the score tells us more than this is 
because we know, from experiment, 
that he will be likely to perform 
other similar operations in an 
equally effective or ineffective way. 
His IQ records the fact that he 
knows the meanings of so many 
words, is quick at seeing relations 
between words, is quick at analogies, 
at classifying or generalizing, at 
solving reasoning problems, and so 
on. Hence his IQ enables us to 
predict how well or badly he will be 
likely to function in school or in 
life situations where these processes 
are indicated. We base such pre- 
dictions, not on theoretical specula- 
tions but on objective experiments. 

The IQ is not a very suitable unit 
for expressing adult intelligence (in- 
cluding under the term adult all 
persons aged 16 or over). There 
are several reasons for this. First, 
it is extremely difficult to standard- 
ize tests accurately for adults—that 
is, to find the average score and 
range of scores among average 
adults. Hence one test may yield 
higher scores than another by about 
10 points all around. Second, some 
tests “spread” the testees more 
widely than others. According to 
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the revised Stanford-Binet scale, 
only about 314 percent should ob- 
tain IQ’s above 130 or under 70. 
But other tests may show 12 percent 
of very high and 12 percent of very 
low IQ's, with correspondingly 
fewer medium tests scores. 

The IQ is an unsatisfactory type 
of measurement in that it gives a 
false impression of representing 
absolute standards. Everyone knows 
that 100 represents normal intelli- 
gence, 130 very superior, and 70 
very dull. But this does not hold 
good in most high schools and 
colleges. In some of these institu- 
tions, the average may be 125 or 
more and only those students above 
150 should be regarded as superior. 
The counselor is thus forced to set 
up fresh standards embodying the 
average and the dispersion of IQ’s 
in her student body. She needs to 
think of intelligence in terms of 
“averageness” among these students. 
All mental measurements should be 
considered in this relative fashion. 

We conclude, then, that coun- 
selors would be advised to abandon 
the IQ and deal instead in terms 
of test scores or other units whose 
distribution among their students is 
known. If they always employ one 
and the same intelligence test, they 
can soon establish the necessary 
standards. But if they obtain their 
measures of intelligence from vari- 
ous tests they are not entitled to 
regard the different IQ’s as com- 
parable with one another. 
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There is still another reason why 
different tests often give very differ- 
ent results. Any one test includes 
only a limited sample of the mental 
operations of which a testee is cap- 
able. Thus the results of a short 
battery of tests will always be un- 
reliable; this defect will be less 
marked the longer and more com- 
prehensive the battery. Another in- 
telligence test, containing a differ- 
ent selection of test items, would 
naturally yield results which are not 
in perfect agreement with the re- 
sults of the first test. Agreement 
between modern, well-constructed 
tests is generally fairly close; but 
it is best to think of a testee’s IQ not 
as a single figure which has been 
determined once and for all, but as 
a region with somewhat uncertain 
boundaries. If the obtained figure 
is 120, we can be reasonably certain 
that the true IQ, which would be 
disclosed by a really complete survey 
of the testee’s mental equipment, 
lies somewhere in the region 105 
to 135. In half the cases, the error 
should be much less—scarcely 5 
points; but occasionally, say once in 
100 times, the error may be more 
than 15 points. Our 120, then, is 
only an approximate, and we cannot 
hope to determine the true result 
accurately, although we can approxi- 
mate more closely to it by applying 
additional tests. 

We have less satisfactory evidence 
of the significance of adult IQ's 
than of children’s. Presumably the 
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adult mind is more complex and 
more specialized, having a wider 
range of interests and capacities. 
Hence the mental operations evoked 
by adult intelligence tests tend to 
be less vital and significant. Put in 
another way—the differences be- 
tween high- and low-scoring chil- 
dren are well marked and permeate 
all phases of their life activities. 
But the differences between high- 
and low-scoring adults at college 
may help or hamper their adjust- 
ment to a much smaller extent. 

In relating the IQ to scholastic 
achievement, agreement with a- 
chievement in particular subjects is 
lower than with the average of 
several subjects; hence the certainty 
of prediction is still smaller. Since 
most adult intelligence tests are 
made up of verbal operations, they 
usually correlate best with subjects 
—psychology, English, and the 
classics—in which such operations 
play a large part. Foreign lan- 
guages, scientific, mathematical, and 
social studies seem less dependent 
on the ability which the tests mea- 
sure. The few nonverbal tests based 
on the manipulation of diagrams 
and pictures correlate better with 
achievement in mathematics and 
science than with achievement in 
literary subjects. 
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Outside the scholastic field, there 
ate few proved correspondences be- 
tween the IQ and other traits. Stu- 
dents with high IQ’s are likely to 
have bookish, scientific, or cultural 
interests and to be less interested in 
athletics or business. We know that 
desirable character traits and good 
emotional adjustment are apprecia- 
bly related to the IQ among chil- 
dren, and may expect to find the 
same among adults, although to a 
less degree. 

The IQ has some usefulness in 
vocational guidance, since some 
occupations obviously demand a 
higher level than others. But coun- 
selors must never forget the over- 
lapping of IQ’s in different occupa- 
tions and the wide range of 
intelligence in any given occupation. 
Provided a person’s IQ is not more 
than 30 points above or below the 
average in his chosen occupation, it 
seems to make very little difference 
to his success or failure. 

Nothing certain can be deduced 
from the IQ alone because test in- 
telligence only reveals a_ single 
aspect of the complex whole which 
we call personality. And while it 
is a significant aspect, it is scarcely 
as important, for most purposes, as 
character traits, attitudes, and inter- 
ests. 


P. E. Vernon is on the faculty of Glasgow Univer- 
sity. Reported from the Journal of the National 


Association of Deans of Women, 
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THE COST OF PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS 


DONALD PARRISH 


In the Kansas Teacher 


= following item appeared in 
the April, 1940, issue of the Kavsas 
Teacher: “The research committee 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion discovered that the cost per 
credit hour for a medical student 
was $26.96 compared to the next 
highest, $15.87, for dentistry. The 
cost for law courses averages $11.05; 
for teaching, only $4.06."—Wichita 
Beacon. 

When I read this item some ques- 
tions immediately came to my mind: 
Is our profession one in which ade- 
quate collegiate training costs the 
least of any? Is this as it should 
be? Could not these figures some- 
times be used in a way detrimental 
to our profession? If so, what can 
we say about this? I shall try to 
suggest answers for these questions. 

This “discovery,” which is not 
up to the usual high standards 
maintained by the American Medi- 
cal Association, is absolutely mean- 
ingless. The figures were taken 
from Form 100, “Financial Reports 
for Colleges and Universities,” Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1935. This 
form is one of the 102 included in 
a suggested method for reporting 
college and university finances. By 
communication with those associat- 
ed with the committee preparing 
these report forms, it has been es- 
tablished that the figures were “for 
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illustrative purposes only, and were 
not intended to be any indication of 
the actual costs in any university.” 
However, this information must be 
of considerable interest, the figures 
having appeared in at least five pub- 
lications of fairly large circulation. 

Although little is available, some 
significant data has been found 
showing the cost of training teach- 
ers and other professional groups. 
The most extensive study is that 
published by the Office of Education 
in Bulletin 1937, No. 21. The stu- 
dent credit-hour costs of training in 
various professional schools and 
colleges were determined from data 
collected at nine different universi- 
ties. The following table has been 
prepared from data in this bulletin: 


THE STUDENT CREDIT-HouR Costs IN 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


No. Lowest Highest Mean 


Arts and 

Science 8 $4.09 $8.97 $5.91 
Agriculture 3 7.76 42.76 11.17 
Commerce and 

Business 6 3.25 6.92 5.46 
Education 7 488 13.94 8.20 
Engineering 9 7.13 13.24 11.32 
Law 5 446 16.05 13.65 
Pharmacy 3 498 12.43 12.13 


Data for schools of medicine were 
not included in the bulletin. Due 
to the peculiar nature of instruction 
in these schools, it was not found 
possible to make valid computations 
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for them. It can be seen from the 
above table that the credit-hour costs 
in schools of education are not en- 
tirely out of line with costs in other 
professional schools, but all the 
costs vary within wide limits. When 
figuring the cost of any college 
training, we must remember that all 
of a student’s work is not taken in 
one of the professional schools. For 
example, law and engineering stu- 
dents take many credit-hours of 
work in departments where the costs 
are quite low, and science and music 
teachers take considerable work in 
departments where the costs run 
quite high. The costs on the junior 
college level were found to be lower 
than the costs on the senior college 
level in all except two of the cases, 
and the costs in the graduate divi- 
sion generally run much higher than 
costs in undergraduate work. This 
same bulletin gives a limited num- 
ber of comparative cost data for 
different curriculums. A study of 
the figures shows that the costs in 
language, history, or commerce do 
not tend to run as high as curricu- 
lums requiring considerable labora- 
tory equipment and supplies—en- 
gineering, chemistry, music, agri- 
culture, etc. The only figure given 
for the cost of a curriculum in edu- 
cation ($817.00) is far from either 
the lowest or the highest of those 
given in the table. As would be 
expected, curriculums requiring more 
than four years for completion are 
among the more expensive. 


It would be of interest to know 
the costs of professional training at 
our two largest state schools, but no 
data is available for years later than 
1924. These data, based on a quite 
simple procedure for figuring the 
costs, are of doubtful value. Uni- 
versity cost data is hard to deter- 
mine; the only procedure regarded 
as having much value makes use of 
102 lengthly forms. It is somewhat 
easier to figure cost data for teach- 
ers’ colleges, since they offer fewer 
curriculums, carry on less extensive 
research, and provide for fewer out- 
side services. Then too, a very large 
part of the student body is there for 
the same purpose: to prepare them- 
selves to be teachers. We can 
make use of the data from these 
colleges in arriving at some idea of 
the costs of professional training for 
teachers, but we must be careful to 
recognize this data is of a very gen- 
eral nature—and often incomplete. 

One of our teachers’ colleges 
figures that it costs the state of Kan- 
sas an average of about $225.00 a 
year to educate a student at that 
school. The student pays to the 
state an incidental fee of $36.00 a 
year. This makes the total cost for 
the four years’ work about $1044.00. 
Data collected by A. O. Bowden, 
in 1932, show that the mean per 
capita cost in teachers’ colleges is 
about $303.00 per year. However, 
these figures are based on general 
running expenses only. 

The data presented give us an 
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idea of what it costs an educational 
institution for training one to enter 
the teaching profession. This cost, 
however, is only part of the expense 
involved; the student must provide 
also for board, room, clothes, books, 
supplies, fees, and transportation. 
Then we must also remember that a 
student is out of normal employ- 
ment during the time he is in 
school—assuming, of course, that he 
would be able to get a job. Should 
not this loss of earnings be inclu- 
ded, perhaps even at interest, in the 
cost of obtaining an education? And 
to complicate things further, how 
about including the interest on 
money borrowed to attend school? 
Even though it may be argued that 
some of the things above are in- 
directly concerned in the cost of 
professional training and should 
not be included, it is interesting to 
know that, taking account of the 
above items, and figuring on a quite 
conservative basis, the cost of four 
years of training for a teacher 
amounts to something like $4200.00 
to $5800.00 right here in Kansas. 
If you do not agree with what was 
included, treat the figures as you 


would an all-American team selec. 
tion—figure it your way. 

The years of schooling beyond 
the bachelor’s degree increase the 
total cost of professional training 
considerably, for graduate work costs 
both the student and the institution 
more than undergraduate work. 
Graduate work is now considered a 
necessity for the professional prepa- 
ration of many teachers. Finally, we 
must not forget the in-service train- 
ing of teachers through institutes, 
conferences, extension work, pro- 
fessional reading, etc. Money for 
these purposes constitutes quite an 
item in the limited budgets of some 
teachers. 

From the evidence available we 
can see that the cost of any kind of 
professional training varies widely 
in different schools. The costs in 
education do not tend to run either 
as high or as low as they do in 
some professional schools. If the cost 
of obtaining training as a teacher is 
considered strictly on an economic 
basis, a teacher must earn more than 
many in this state now receive, or 
professional preparation does not 
“pay out.” 


Donald Parrish teaches in the Manhattan, Kansas, 
High School. Reported from the Kansas Teacher, | 
XLIX (September, 1940), 10. 
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IN Orange, N. J., a 12-year-old boy scanned a list of 
draft numbers in the city hall. “Looking for your dad's 
number, sonny?” beamed the mayor. “Naw!” said the small 
fry, “‘my teacher's. I sure hope he goes.” —Time. 
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ATTAINABLE IDEALS AND FALLACIOUS VISIONS IN 
OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENTS 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 


In Secondary Education 


“Vy sean the last few years the 
pronouncements in favor of voca- 
tional education have been almost 
embarrassing. They come too easily. 
The solutions are all too pat. The 
Regents’ Inquiry, the Educational 
Policies Commission, the National 
Youth Administration, the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission are all mak- 
ing their proposals. This bodes well 
for youth. But it places on us the 
duty of clearly defining those factors 
that are likely to bring about tangi- 
ble, measurable results. They are 
factors that must be taken into 
account in both large and small 
communities. The method of ap- 
plication will vary from school to 
school, and from trade to trade, but 
it must always be there. 

While the ideal of occupational 
adjustment for every boy and girl 
will never be fully attained, it can 
be approached. However, it must 
not be confused with fallacious vi- 
sions. The methods of attaining it 
must grow out of actual experience 
with boys and girls and occupations. 
It must not be conceived as some- 
thing that will come about through 
a slight modification of the tradi- 
tional school, but rather as a drastic 
treatment of a social problem. With 
these thoughts in mind, I present 
several factors which, if present in 
any program of occupational adjust- 


ment, should go a long way toward 
the ideal of happy occupational ad- 
justment. 

1. Continuous diagnosis and 
prognosis for each individual.— 
Diagnosis must be based on symp- 
toms—either the obvious ones that 
constitute the history of the child’s 
life, or the less obvious ones that 
must be teased out through inter- 
views, tests, talks with parents, and 
the like. If the results are recorded, 
they constitute a so-called cumula- 
tive record. To be meaningful, this 
record must be objective and accu- 
rate, which is one of the hardest 
things to get in a school system. 
Social case workers are adept at it, 
but teachers are seldom trained to 
record their observations or are 
averse to doing so. Or they do 
not find time. Or the administration 
does not give them time. 

2. Continuous, intimate super- 
vision of the individual—tin a 
school of any size, the average teach- 
er, or the average counselor, for that 
matter, meets too many different 
boys and girls within too short a 
time to take any continuous interest 
in all of them. Yet it is essential 
to the success of any guidance pro- 
gram that each pupil be the con- 
tinued responsibility of someone. 
This is accomplished by having each 
teacher act as an adviser, actually in 
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loco parentis. Immediately on ad- 
mission to the school the pupil 
should be assigned to the adviser 
and should be responsible to him 
for the entire length of the stay in 
school. 

Obviously the adviser must be 
given time for his advisory duties— 
periods in which he can consult 
with his charges, in groups and in- 
dividually. If he is a real school 
parent, he will make appointments 
for further consultations before and 
after school. He will create oppor- 
tunities for seeing his charges at 
play as well as at work and will get 
to know more about them through 
informal contacts than through regu- 
lar school activities. 

3. Richness of opportunity—Too 
many guidance programs, organized 
with good intentions and embody- 
ing all the technical requirements of 
sound procedure, fail miserably be- 
cause they provide no opportunities 
for tryout of indicated aptitudes 
and interests. Except for a few pro- 
fessions and clerical occupations, a 
strictly academic high school has no 
means of finding out whether the 
youngster really likes or really can 
do the things he thinks he wants to 
do. If occupational adjustment is 
something more than wishful think- 
ing, such means must be provided. 

4. Motivation—tThe adolescent 
wants a place in life, he wants 
status. He wants a job. A job is 
not just a sordid, crassly utilitarian 
thing. If it is an honorable, appro- 
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priate, profitable, public-serving job, 
as most jobs are or can be, it is the 
peg on which all the graces of life 
can be hung. Changing the figure, 
it is the goal toward which every 
youngster is striving, and it is the 
strongest possible motivation. And 
how educators like to forget it! 

5. Versatility—We hear much 
these days of training for versatility, 
for any one of a number of jobs 
that may offer themselves. In view 
of technological changes, this is cer- 
tainly a desirable goal. However, 
its accomplishment is another mat- 
ter, and it is not often discussed 
except in the vaguest terms. People 
are hired only for specific jobs, not 
for families of jobs, and young peo- 
ple know this. They want training 
for specific jobs. 

The answer is to train for these 
specific jobs but to see that they 
are representative enough to de- 
mand a variety of skills and knowl- 
edges. 

In my own school boys come to us 
with a strong impulsion to go to 
sea, usually as sailors. So we give 
them all the skills of seamanship, 
but we point out that the really 
competent sailor knows something 
about woodwork, metalwork, and 
electrical work on a ship. To this 
he agrees, and so spends part of his 
time in the appropriate shops. 
Further, if he is some day to be a 
skipper, he should know something 
about cooking, radio, and the en- 
gine room. So he spends a little 
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time in each of the departments 
where other boys are being trained 
to be engineers, radio operators, 
and stewards. While he is prepar- 
ing intensively and specifically for a 
job in which he is intensely inter- 
ested, he is getting the elements of 
other jobs. All this has a high de- 
gree of guidance value, for he may 
like these related jobs better than 
the one he chose originally. Or, 
eventually he may decide that he 
prefers dry land after all, in which 
case he has fundamental skills which 
fit well into the work of building 
maintenance. 

6. Flexibility—tit is difficult to 
provide special programs for special 
pupils, to admit pupils on any day 
of the year, to encourage pupils to 
change their objectives when, after 
reasonable tryout, it seems desirable 
to do so. Administratively, all this 
is difficult, as I can attest. But they 
are essential to any sound program 
of occupational adjustment. 

7. HealthHealth is fundamen- 
tal to success in any occupation. It 
is obvious that each job makes its 
own demands. The school’s obliga- 
tion in this connection leads to 
careful examination, relentless fol- 
low-through, and the removal of 
all remediable defects. 

8. Social service —Occupational 
adjustment is impossible where the 
necessities of life are lacking. The 
problems of food, clothing, shelter, 
and family relationship often trans- 
cend in importance any educational 
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problem. In fact, no education is 
possible until the social problems 
are first solved. So, the social wel- 
fare counselor must make every 
agency in the city work for her and 
for the boys and girls. For some 
pupils it may be accurately said that 
the school must literally provide all 
the necessities of life so that they 
may just live. 

9. Personality.—It has become a 
truism that more jobs are lost be- 
cause of personality defects than 
because of lack of trade skills or 
knowledge. Obviously, manifesta- 
tions of personality are in them- 
selves trade skills and knowledge. 
So to meet its obligation as to occu- 
pational adjustment, the school must 
counteract the harmful influences of 
certain environmental factors on the 
characteristics and behavior of many 
pupils. This does not mean lectures 
or preachments or even lessons. It 
means positive effort to remedy 
and reconstruct behavior patterns. 

The feasibility of such instruction 
has been demonstrated. The person- 
ality class capitalizes on the usual 
adolescent desire and need to be at 
ease in social situations. 

10. Personnel_—Needless to say, 
satisfactory occupational adjustment 
of young people can be brought 
about only by teachers who are them- 
selves satisfactorily adjusted. Yet an 
overwhelming majority of teachers 
have known only one job and a 
great many are not satisfactorily ad- 
justed to it. The advantage of the 
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vocational school is that it draws 
into its personnel men and women 
who have been skilled workers in a 
variety of jobs. They know what 
it means to earn a living outside the 
classroom. Often it takes time to 
develop them into skilful teachers, 
but the good ones learn. 

The most subtly contrived admin- 
istrative scheme fails utterly in the 
absence of competent personnel. It 
can develop skill, but it is no sub- 
stitute for intelligence and integrity, 
which must be there to begin with. 

11. Reality. — Occupational ad- 
justment must be adjustment to 
real occupations. The people who 
know about these occupations are 
those who are engaged in them, 
either as employers or employees. 
The school must know as much as 
they do, or nearly. So, the best vo- 
cational education systems cooperate 
with advisory boards made up of 
representatives of employers and 
labor unions. In New York City, 
some 27 such commissions have been 
organized, each concerned with a 
particular trade. The members of 
the commission are outstanding in 
their respective fields. Their tech- 
nical advice is invaluable. 

12. In what might be called 
strictly orthodox vocational schools, 
the usual test of success has been 


placement of the graduate in the 
trade for which he has been trained. 
This is undoubtedly a good, ready- 
to-hand method. _ However, there are 
other factors. The graduate may not 
stay long in that trade, or, if he 
does stay, he might have been more 
successful in another. He may stay 
and earn good money but not be 
happy. 

The school may well set up some 
standards for graduation other than 
placement. It should insist that 
every remediable physical defect be 
removed ; that the pupil pass an ex- 
amination by a member of the ad- 
visory commission; that the pupil 
make a project of some complexity 
demonstrating his skill in the trade; 
that he prove his thorough knowl- 
edge of possible places of employ- 
ment, of employers’ associations, and 
of trade unions in his field; and 
that he shall have demonstrated his 
acquirement of good work habits. 

All this leads to the inescapable 
conclusion that training for occupa- 
tional adjustment is no simple aca- 
demic achievement to be built upon 
or around the traditional school, but 
is something to be tackled with the 
vigor and intelligence of a com- 


bined research engineer, pioneer 
explorer, missionary, and _ great 
teacher. 


Franklin J. Keller is Principal of Metropolitan 

Vocational High School, New York City. Reported 

from Secondary Education, IX (October, 1940), 
212-17. 














ENRICHED COURSES IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Henry T. YOST 


In the Baltimore Bulletin of Education 


p RIOR to 1936, the accelerated 
course was the only one that had 
been worked out for superior pupils 
in the Baltimore senior high schools. 
While this course serves its purpose 
very well and offers obvious benefits 
to those pupils who can handle it 
successfully, it touches a very small 
percentage of pupils. The small 
number may be accounted for by a 
number of reasons. First, there is 
the matter of articulation with the 
junior high schools. Only a few of 
the best eighth-grade pupils elect to 
take the accelerated course, which 
must be started in grade nine in the 
senior high schools. Most pupils, 
especially if they are getting along 
well, prefer to complete their ninth 
grade in the junior high school. 
Morever, the fact that the pupils 
come from 14 different schools is 
likely to mean that the standards on 
which they are selected will vary. 
Again, it is not always possible to 
assure pupils as to the exact amount 
of credit which a college will allow 
them. Finally, most eighth-grade 
pupils do not care to elect a course 
that calls for more work, better 
work, and more strictly graded 
work all at the same time. There is 
a feeling of rush rather than mastery 
in many cases. 

It was this situation which, in 
1936, prompted the organization of 
an enriched course for senior high 


schools in grades eleven and twelve. 

For administrative reasons, these 
classes had to be organized differ- 
ently in different schools, but the 
aim of the course was the same in 
all: to have the pupil of more than 
average ability work more nearly to 
his capacity by offering him material 
adapted in quality and amount to 
his needs, skill, and interest. At the 
Baltimore City College (a senior 
high school), two of seventeen 
eleventh-grade classes were enriched 
groups. The members were chosen 
on the basis of (1) achievement in 
grade ten; (2) intelligence quo- 
tient; and (3) reading ability level. 

The highest 80 boys of the 629 
in the eleventh grade were grouped 
into two classes for as many sub- 
jects as possible. These classes did 
not move as units, for all the boys 
were not pursuing the same curricu- 
lum. The schedule was so arranged 
that both commercial and technical 
pupils of high ability could be 
placed with the enriched groups in 
English, history, and science. Pupils 
did not choose enrichment; they 
made their selection of courses as 
usual and were placed in the en- 
riched classes entirely by the natural 
process of grouping for schedule 
making. Neither the number of sub- 
jects in the course nor the number 
of units of work within a particular 
subject was increased in all cases; 
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rather an attempt was made to 
deepen and broaden the units dis- 
cussed in all subjects. The mere 
grouping of these pupils together 
supplied the necessary motive for 
more intensive work. 

The first group of students taking 
the enriched course graduated in 
June, 1939. Of the 80 in the 
course, 57 have gone on to college, 
where their work has been most 
successful. But, whether pupils 
went to college or not, every ex- 
pression of opinion we have had 
from them has been favorable. All 
admitted that they had to work 
harder, but in two years only three 
pupils have asked to be changed 
from the enriched class. Since, in 
the same period, the accelerated 
course had a mortality of 66 per- 
cent, it may easily be seen that in 
this school, enrichment is much more 
popular than acceleration. It should 
also be pointed out that pupils may 
be transferred into enriched classes 
at any time, since the work is not 
accelerative. Taking advantage of 
this condition, five pupils whose 
work was not up to standard in 
grade eleven were replaced in grade 
twelve by students whose work had 
improved. 

Teachers seem to be enthusiastic 
about enrichment. The following 
comments are from the report of an 
English teacher: 

“The boys were segregated on the 
basis of excellence in second-year 
English and high IQ’s, though some 
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boys whose effort had been unusv- 
ally conscientious were included in 
spite of the fact that their IQ’s were 
about 100. This made a class un- 
usually interested and welldisposed. 

“I was able to develop or- 
ganization and clearness in written 
expression to a greater extent than 
with parallel classes of the ordinary 
kind. This was due to the fact that 
instruction did not require so much 
drill to fix habits of expression, and 
to the fact that the group was uni- 
formly interested in improvement. 
Though not all of the class devel- 
oped fluency in oral composition, 
the fact that I could often assume 
their preparation of assignments 
without routine testing, gave time 
for more discussion of collateral 
reading. The literature included 
but one more text than was called 
for by the grade, but all the texts 
studied were supplemented in ways 
that would not be possible with a 
less talented group. The wider 
reading of the group made possible 
many literary parallels.” 

This report serves as a fair ex- 
ample of teacher reaction to the en- 
richment program. Of course, 
problems remain to be solved. There 
is administrative difficulty in select- 
ing pupils; maturity, which ought 
to be considered in selection, cannot 
be well indicated on an office record 
card. Again, the problem of grading 
is important. If some scheme could 
be worked out whereby the grades 
of pupils taking either accelerated 
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or enriched work could be translated 
so that they would stand an equal 
chance with other pupils in getting 
scholarships, Peabody Prizes, and 
college certification, the courses 
would tend to be more popular and 
the grading would seem fairer. 
Objection may be made to enrich- 
ment on the grounds that it is un- 
democratic. The English teacher 
quoted above questioned the wis- 
dom of isolating the leaders of 
thought from the masses to enlarge 
their knowledge at the expense of 
their attitudes of leadership and 
initiative. This objection, of course, 
applies to all ability grouping: the 
classes left at the lower level are 


practically devoid of inspiration. 
On the other hand, within a class of 
40 pupils, regardless of how well 
grouped they may be, there is likely 
to be enough range of ability to 
allow for leadership within the 
group. Our teachers seem generally 
to agree that homogeneous grouping 
is preferable to having pupils of 
ability held back by the slow pace 
of a heterogeneous group. 

The work of two years does not 
permit worthwhile judgment on any 
educational plan. But our experi- 
ence thus far indicates that the 
enriched course is a highly desirable 
educational experience for the 
superior pupil. 


Henry T. Yost is Vice-Principal of the Baltimore, 

Maryland, City College. Reported from the Balti- 

more Bulletin of Education, XVIII (September- 
= October, 1940), 40-42. 
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Jo learn the language requirements of the vocational pur- 
suits of boys after graduation, a two-way survey was under- 
taken in Baltimore. Industrial leaders, representing the 
employers of the high school students, were called into 
conference to explain what kind of a high-school education 
they should like a high-school graduate to have. They 
asserted that desirable applicants were boys with these 
abilities: (1) to follow directions, (2) to read, (3) to speak 
so that others understand the meaning intended, (4) to 
be able to make adjustments on the job, (5) to write legibly 
enough so that errors can be avoided, (6) to be courteous 
enough to get along with fellow-workers and with supervisory 
officers. (Only one industrial leader requested specified 
trade training.) Angela Broening in the English Journal, 
October, 1940. 
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SOCIAL SURVEY BY CLASSROOM TEACHER 


IRVING LORGE 


In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


ot OR many years educational 


leaders have been urging teachers to 
develop an increased understanding 
of their pupils; the nature of child 
development, individual differences, 
and the influence of the community. 
But knowledge of individual endow- 
ment, of maturation in terms of 
development, or of environment in 
terms of opportunities, is’ not 
enough. These three forces interact. 
Environment provides the opportun- 
ities for the growing child to realize 
the potentialities of his endowment. 

Teachers, through association, are 
usually more appreciative of the 
physiological and __ psychological 
changes in the child than of the 
socio-economic changes in the en- 
vironment of youth. How often do 
teachers advise youngsters to go in- 
to stenography or selling because 
they do not know about the oppor- 
tunities for key-punch operators or 
stabilizer operators? 

To understand fully the needs and 
potentialities of children the teacher 
must observe the community—and 
observation is not merely looking 
around but a technique of controlled 
seeing. As a participating member 
of the community, the teacher usual- 
ly has ample opportunity for a pur- 
poseful study of things, events, and 
people. 

Some objectives of community 
study are: 
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1. To ascertain vocational oppor- 
tunities. 

2. To find out about recreational 
opportunities. 

3. To locate community resources 
that might be utilized in a realistic 
curriculum. 

4. To discover the operation of 
public and private utilities. 

5. To assay the community needs 
for curriculum development. 

6. To acquaint school youth with 
the community in which they live. 

The first task in making a com- 
munity study is to select some prob- 
lem or purpose. With the specific 
problem in mind, questions must be 
so formulated that the answers will 
give evidence about the problem. 
When the questions are formulated, 
it is advisable to find out if they 
have already been answered in 
whole or in part. Have the needed 
data been collected by the Census 
Bureau, the Tax Commission, the 
Real Property Inventory, the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, the local newspaper of 
chamber of commerce? For almost 
any problem some relevent data are 
matters of public record—in courts, 
health offices, banks, etc.—and time 
can be saved by making use of these. 

Planning involves these steps: 

Specification of the problem. 

Selection of a staff. 

Preparation of materials: tests, 
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SOCIAL SURVEY BY CLASSROOM TEACHER 


scales, questionnaires, check lists, 
etc. 

Preparation of directions and in- 
structions. 

Organizing the flow of reports. 

Routinizing statistical tabulations 
and analyses. 

Preparing the final report. 

Suppose the problem is to ascer- 
tain vocational opportunities for out- 
of-school youth. Then the questions 
needing answers may be: 

1. How many out-of-school youth 
are there? 

2. What is their educational 
preparation? 

3. What is their marital status? 

4. What are the vocational op- 
portunities? 

5. How are persons hired? 

6. What training is demanded? 

The public school records may 
yield information about the first 
two items; the NYA and the U. S. 
Employment Service may have data 
about the others. Some of the ques- 
tions will need auxiliary evidence. 
A questionnaire to youth who have 
left school may bring evidence about 
employment, vocations, and educa- 
tion still required. Another ques- 
tionnaire may be needed to ascer- 
tain what kinds of persons are 
being hired by manufacturers, re- 
tailers, and wholesalers; how these 
persons are selected; how they are 


trained; what the employer expects 
in their preparation, and so on. 

Where the study calls for inter- 
views, special schedules should be 
prepared. An interview should be 
worked out as carefully as if it were 
given in writing. In effect, an inter- 
view is an oral questionnaire. The 
surveyor should know the questions 
to be asked and how the answers are 
to be recorded. The recording should 
be done at the interview or immedi- 
ately after. Memory plays havoc 
with unrecorded interviews. 

The survey may encompass all 
research techniques—historical, doc- 
umentary, experimental, question- 
naire, interview, tests, etc. Each 
device has its own pitfalls. The sur- 
vey reports uncritically, noting the 
error and must guard against misin- 
terpretation. Most people read sur- 
vey reports uncritically, noting the 
generalizations without regard for 
how they were inferred. This places 
a double responsibility on the sur- 
veyor: to guard generalizations and 
to write them well. 

A community survey can provide 
the classroom teacher with knowl- 
edge of the community and of 
changes within the community. Such 
surveys, however, need not be lim- 
ited to the teacher. High school 
students may profit from participat- 
ing in a survey. 


Irving Lorge is on the faculty of Teachers College, 

Columbia University. Reported from the Journal 

of Educational Sociology, XIV (September, 1940), 
40-43. 
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MEETING THE NEEDS OF TERMINAL STUDENTS AT 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE LEVEL 


JOHN W. HARBESON 


In the School Review 


MN EETING the needs of termin- 
al students constitutes the most 
significant as well as the most 
difficult problem in the junior col- 
lege today. In the early years of the 
institution almost all students en- 
tolled were of potential university 
caliber. About a fourth to a third 
of the present enrolment belong to 
this group, and the junior college 
is satisfying their needs with a fair 
degree of success. 

But since 1929, a vast change has 
taken place in junior college enrol- 
ments. With no jobs available, 
young people have flocked to the 
junior college, and today some 70- 
75 percent of the enrolment belong 
to the so-called “terminal group” 
who should never attempt a uni- 
versity career and whose needs call 
for a type of education different 
from the traditional academic 
courses of the freshman and sopho- 
more college years. 

For meeting the needs of the 
terminal student, two objectives 
must be kept in mind: first, he 
must have a reasonable amount of 
general education; second, he must 
at graduation be prepared for a 
ready and secure entrance into the 
world of industry. 

The basic need, even for terminal 
students, is an adequate core of 
general education. This can be 
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given in the upper high school 
years, thus releasing the junior col- 
lege years for vocational orientation. 
This core of general education 
should be adapted to the needs and 
interests of the students, which im- 
plies a rather radical reorganization 
of traditional subject-matter offer- 
ings. Many progressive schools are 
now attempting to meet this prob- 
lem. Most of the new experimental 
courses cut across subjects and de- 
partments and are aimed at the 
orientation of the student within the 
major areas of human need rather 
than the mastery of some narrow 
segment of a field of learning. 

At Pasadena, the core curriculum 
includes, in grade eleven, a general 
group guidance course called ‘‘Orien- 
tation,” and general courses in 
biology, the physical sciences, and 
the humanities; and in grade twelve, 
a general introductory course in the 
social studies and one in ‘Family 
Life.” This core curriculum is re- 
quired of all students. On its com- 
pletion, terminal students may 
devote their remaining two years to 
a curriculum built around their vo- 
cational interests. 

While most students will prefer 
some continuation of general edu- 
cation throughout their junior col- 
lege years, the primary interest of 
the majority is in vocational educa- 
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tion. There is a tremendous need 
for vocational education at the 
semiprofessional level, a field which 
public education has heretofore neg- 
lected and one for which junior 
colleges are particularly adapted. 

An effective guidance program 
will permit the student to choose a 
vocation late in his high school 
career, and then to spend part of 
grade twelve and all of grades 
thirteen and fourteen in a program 
devoted largely or wholly to voca- 
tional objectives. 

Since the most extensive voca- 
tional opportunities are found in 
the field of business, junior colleges 
should provide their most extensive 
vocational training in this field. 
Most public junior colleges now 
give training in the commercial 
field—merchandising, advertising, 
business administration, secretarial 
training, and the like. In the tech- 
nological field, the pioneering has 
largely been done by such private 
institutions as Pratt Institute, Dun- 
woody Institute, and General Motors 
Technological Institute, but many 
public junior colleges are now offer- 
ing excellent training in aeronau- 
tical, mechanical, civil, and archi- 
tectural technology. Scientific train- 
ing in agriculture is provided by 
many junior colleges in the West 
and South, and a number of junior 
colleges have introduced semipro- 
fessional courses in forestry. Train- 
ing in nursing, given in cooperation 
with local hospitals, is common. 


Among other examples of semi- 
professional training at the junior 
college level are: music, journalism, 
landscaping, household arts, recrea- 
tional director, cosmetology, physi- 
cians’ and dentists’ office assistants, 
training for laboratory technicians, 
as well as technological training 
which is more on the trade level 
than the semiprofessional, such as 
automobile mechanics and _ sheet- 
metal work. 

Local communities will largely de- 
termine the character of vocational 
courses given in the junior college. 
Present trends indicate that the vast 
majority of students in the public 
junior college will find their chief 
interest in semiprofessional training. 

In California, a committee of 
junior college administrators has 
been making a survey of vocational 
education at the junior college level 
under the direction of the State De- 
partment of Education. The com- 
mittee has found itself confronted 
by a number of practical problems, 
among them the following: 

1. What courses should be re- 
quired in the junior college to 
achieve the objective of general edu- 
cation? 

2. Is it possible to achieve the 
objectives of general education 
through courses built exclusively 
around the student’s vocational ob- 
jectives? Many students of the sub- 
ject believe that there are great 
possibilities for general education in 
the vocational courses themselves. 
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For example, in a curriculum of 
vocational technology English might 
be taught through a course in 
technical reports, social science 
through a course in industrial or- 
ganizations, art through the drafting 
classes, and mathematics in connec- 
tion with technical laboratory proj- 
ects. 

3. Should vocational education at 
the junior college level be general 
(providing vocational orientation 
within a major field) or specific 
(prepare for a particular vocation) 
or dual (providing some general 
and some specific preparation) ? 

4. Should the junior colleges set 
up short-unit courses of a few weeks 
to prepare for specific jobs? 

5. Should trade courses be set up 
in junior colleges? 

6. Should junior colleges offer 
vocational courses requifing more 
than two years beyond the high 
school for completion? This policy 
is being practiced in a number of 
California junior colleges. Needless 
to say, the procedure is highly ques- 
tionable, being tantamount to a 
surrender of the junior college idea. 

7. What sort of administrative 


machinery will facilitate cooperation 
of junior colleges with leaders of 
industry and organized labor? 

8. Should vocational training in 
junior colleges be established on a 
year-round basis? 

9. Should junior colleges cooper- 
ate in setting up vocational educa- 
tion on a regional basis, with one 
school in a given area concentrating 
on business training, a second on 
agriculture, another on technology, 
and so on? This plan would dis- 
tribute vocational training among a 
group of junior colleges rather than 
expecting every college, as at pres- 
ent, to meet the vocational needs of 
its entire population. 

In conclusion, it may be stated 
that with virtually the entire eligible 
population enroling in the public 
junior colleges, an adequate guid- 
ance program becomes an indispen- 
sable adjunct to vocational training. 
Going hand in hand with guidance 
and vocational training must be an 
adequate placement service. Noth- 
ing is more essential than assurance 
in the minds of students that place- 
ment is virtually certain on com- 
pletion of the course. 


California, Junior College. Reported from the 


John W. Harbeson is Principal of the Pasadena, 


School Review, XLVIII (October, 1940), 577-87. 
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—SuRING 1939, 21 state legislatures entertained bills that 
would curtail employment of married women. Most of 
them were aimed especially at married women teachers. All 
were defeated.—Nation’s Schools. 
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IT IS A SMALL WORLD 


MALCOLM S. MACLEAN 


In the National Parent-Teacher 


“Warn you and I look back 
down the years, nothing startles us 
more than the speed with which 
our world has shrunk. As children, 
we were citizens of little separated 
communities. Outside was a vast 
world about which we knew next to 
nothing. We had no feeling that 
we belonged to this shadowy bigness 
beyond or that it belonged to us. 
We knew that dusty wagon roads, 
rattling smoky trains, and thin 
telegraph wires, carrying mostly 
messages of sickness and death, led 
into and out of our little world. I 
shall always remember how pale 
my mother got when she saw the 
messenger boy park his bicycle 
against the elm in our front yard. 
But my own children get birthday 
greetings from New York and Cali- 
fornia, and once there was a cable 
from France. My wife’s grand- 
father, a captain on a battleship in 
1860, was cruising in Chinese 
waters when war broke out. He 
sailed for six months more before 
he knew there was a war at all. 
Today, a day's journey by auto- 
mobile will take a child from the 
deep South to his northern play- 
mates, or one from New England 
to his midwestern cousins. Vacation 
time, especially, has become travel 
time. Plains children spend sum- 
mer months among mountain folk; 
inland youngsters who, born earlier, 


would never have seen a boat, go 
sailing and fishing on the Great 
Lakes or Chesapeake Bay. City 
children go to the farm, and farm 
children to the World’s Fair. 

Long-distance trains and _ the 
family car stretch out more and more 
widely the spot our children live in. 
What seems more fantastic and yet 
real is the growing number of 
youngsters, from babies to college 
youth, who extend their world by 
flying. I have sat by many children 
on commercial airliners. Of them 
all the most striking, perhaps the 
most symbolic, was _ ten-year-old 
Claudia, a little Negro girl flying 
alone from New York to Minne- 
apolis. 

In the hours when Claudia and I 
sat side by side, in a 21-passenger 
plane, flying 9,000 feet up at 180 
miles an hour, I caught a glimpse of 
what this small world was meaning 
to children who fly. Claudia was 
learning this world as few of her 
teachers know it. She knew geog- 
raphy better than I had ever learned 
it at school; better, in fact, than 
I knew it until I, too, began to fly. 
As the states flowed past far be- 
low, we knew, Claudia and I, that 
they weren't different colors as our 
maps showed them; that nobody can 
tell where Pennsylvania leaves off 
and Ohio begins, and that perhaps 
it is foolish for us to think much, 
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any more, about one state and an- 
other instead of just about America. 

And Claudia and I knew a lot 
from the pilots about how the winds 
breed and the weather is made 
“upstairs.” We saw the glorious 
clouds, not as one does from the 
earth but from just below them, so 
that they were like a warm grey 
ceiling one could almost reach up 
and touch. We saw them from the 
sides when the plane drove through 
a giant canyon between two tower- 
ing thunder-breeders. We saw 
them again from the top, pouring 
rain down on folks in Cleveland 
while we were up in clear sunlight. 

And finally Claudia, holding her 
doll up to the window to see Lake 
Michigan, told the doll softiy, but 
so that I could hear, how glad she 
was that the two of them lived in 
America where they could fly, in- 
stead of in England where little 
girls and their dolls had to run into 
bomb shelters when planes flew 
over. To me the little flying Negro 
girl and her doll will stand to the 
end of my days as a symbol of this 
New World. 

All these new fast ways of trans- 
portation work two ways. They not 
only carry our children, with their 
sharp eyes, curious minds, and sensi- 
tive feelings, out over expanding 
areas cf the earth; they bring “‘out- 
siders’’ from many a far corner to 
the little home spot. And not only 
people come to the home place, but 
goods. In my boyhood, an orange 
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in my Christmas stocking was a 
luxury and a delight. Now piles of 
them top the counter at every coun- 
try cross-roads. Of all the things 
children wear, use, play with, and 
learn by, few if any are made any- 
where near the home town. 

By train, plane, wire, and air, the 
whole vast world is brought crash- 
ing into the lives of children. Mil- 
lions of children saw Julien Bryan's 
shot of a 12-year-old Polish boy 
sitting on the rubble of his bombed 
Warsaw home, smilingly poring 
over an unmistakable Mickey Mouse. 
And they saw the one that went 
with it in Life, Bryan’s picture of 
the little girl—“‘just like me,” said 
a Nebraska youngster—crouching 
over the machine-gunned body of 
her sister who a minute before had 
been milking a cow—" just like our 
Jersey Annie,” said an Indiana 
child. Daily, weekly, monthly, pic- 
ture and story material pours from 
the presses in a higher flood, tying 
the big world tighter into the little 
worlds of each child. This is a far 
cry from the Youth’s Companion 
and the Sunday School leaflets of our 
youth. 

Movies swell the flood of what 
children learn and increase the speed 
with which they learn. The Crime- 
Does-Not-Pay set takes even thitd- 
graders into social studies faster and 
more vividly by far than did all the 
history books—ancient, medieval, 
modern, and American—that we 
studied in school. And what of the 
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IT IS A SMALL WORLD 


newsreels, travelogs, science films? 
The President of the United States 
speaks to our children from the 
screen. They see the endless pageant 
of bathing beauties and battleships, 
sea rescues and auto crashes, floods 
and fires, bombing raids with chil- 
dren dead in the streets, and all the 
thousand events that go to make up 
the daily life and death of the 
world. 

More swift, more at once, more 
in our homes, the radio brings the 
mixed big world distilled into our 
living room. We all know how 
much our children listen. It is not 
only the new fiction world of Buck 
Rogers and the Lone Ranger, it is 
the real world, too. Only yesterday 
I walked into a little store. The 
storekeeper paid me no attention. 
Neither did the five tousle-headed 
youngsters who were there. 

They sat on boxes. I sat on a box, 
too. And we heard direct from 
London the story of the torpedoing 
of the refugee ship with 300 chil- 
dren aboard. We all said, “Grand!” 
when we heard that all were saved. 
We all said, “Swell!” when 12-year- 
old Peter Kirk of Glagow told us 
how he had always wanted to be 
rescued from a sinking ship but 
“when it really happened it wasn’t 
nearly so exciting” as he thought it 
would be. Peter Kirk of Glasgow 


and “us kids” in Virginia were not 
thousands of miles apart at that 
moment. We were together on the 
high seas, learning the everlasting 
lesson of common humanity and 
courage. 

As this world has shrunk we 
parents and teachers have been far 
too slow. These world-shrinking 
agencies have built up a competition 
that we do not yet know how to 
meet. They compete with us in 
school and out as teachers of our 
children, as forces that bring knowl- 
edge and understanding. How can 
children learn ‘dates’ with Peter 
Kirk’s story ringing in their ears? 
How can they “do arithmetic” or 
write a theme on “My Most Em- 
barrassing Moment’ when their 
heads are full of pictures from Life 
and the newsreels? 

We must, I think, move fast and 
move far. If we do not hurry we 
shall find that we are living in one 
small spot in the shrunken world 
while our children are living all 
over it. It seems clear to me that 
we must, as both parents and teach- 
ers, train ourselves quickly and well 
to use all the cars, trains, movies, 
magazines, planes, radios to widen 
and deepen the learning of our 
children, so that they may handle 
the world better than we have known 
how to do. 


Malcolm §. MacLean is President of Hampton In- 
stitute. Reported from the National Parent-Teach- 
er, XXXV (October, 1940), 4-7. 
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GETTING PARENTAL OPINION ON THE CURRICULUM 


RICHMOND BARBOUR 


In the Curriculum Journal 


— OR some years the practical 


and public relations value of lay 
participation in curriculum revision 
has been recognized. Lay participa- 
tion may be either active or passive, 
or both. If laymen serve actively on 
central committees careful selection 
and delimitation of function are nec- 
essary, but otherwise their partici- 
pation seems to offer few problems. 

The passive type of lay partici- 
pation is simply the expression of 
opinion by representative groups 
within the community. Such expres- 
sions of opinion, if really representa- 
tive, can become essential guideposts 
in curriculum revision, and the use 
of opinion surveys seems to be 
growing. 

In carrying out an opinion survey, 
certain problems of procedure are 
involved. The results must present 
an accurate picture of opinion within 
the groups studied ; at the same time, 
the technic must not run up high 
costs in time or money. The tech- 
nique of the interview by trained 
workers is expensive, and also has 
many uncontrolled factors. Ques- 
tionnaires offer an alternative pro- 
cedure, but this may be questioned 
because of the virtual impossibility 
of constructing unambiguous state- 
ments, and because the less literate 
groups in the community will avoid 
written questionnaires. There is an 
obvious need for experiment with 
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further techniques in surveying the 
opinion of lay groups. 

The present study was planned to 
explore the possibilities of a tele- 
phone interview procedure and at 
the same time obtain a preliminary 
answer to the question: “What do 
San Diego parents want the schools 
to accomplish for their children?” 

Procedure —A list was drawn 
from school-census cards, taking the 
name and telephone number on 
every fiftieth card. Two operators 
were selected from secretarial classes 
in the local Vocational School, on 
the basis of intelligence and “tele- 
phone personality.” Standard tele- 
phone conversations were developed. 

Two calls were made to each 
number. The first asked for cooper- 
ation and put two questions: (1) 
what the parents considered the 
most important thing the school 
could accomplish immediately for 
their children; and (2) the most 
important thing for the school to 
have accomplished by the time the 
child left school. This first call 
asked the parents to think about the 
questions and talk them over with 
other members of the family, and 
requested permission to call next 
day for the replies. It should be 
noted that in the conversations no 
answers or replies were suggested to 
the parents. They formulated thei 
own replies entirely. 
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GETTING PARENTAL OPINION ON THE CURRICULUM 


Of 442 first calls to homes, 289 
were completed. Second calls were 
successful in 210 cases. The replies 
included 197 opinions on the first 
question stated above, and 150 on 
the second. 

Findings —The answers to the 
first question may be classified as 
follows: 43 parents thought that the 
most important immediate goal of 
the school was the development of 
some aspect or aspects of person- 
ality; 39 that it was knowledge of 
fundamental skills; 21 that it was 
vocational efficiency; 15 that it was 
good study habits; and 12 that it 
was preparation for citizenship. 
Other goals mentioned by more than 
one parent were: good health, self- 
reliance, make child happy, and 
preparation for college. 

The second question, concerning 
the most important ultimate goal of 
the school, drew the following re- 
plies: vocational efficiency, 44; 
preparation for college, 16; prepa- 
ration for citizenship, 16; person- 
ality development, 16. Mentioned 
more than once were discipline, 
how to study, and recreational inter- 
ests. 


The telephone procedure is inex- 
pensive. No financial outlay was 
necessary. The procedure is inade- 
quate because it does not sample the 
opinions of parents who do not 
speak English or who do not have 
telephones. The percentage of 
parents who decline to cooperate 
in this procedure is certainly no 
greater and probably less than the 
percentage who decline to answer 
questionnaires. Carefully conducted 
telephone interviews do not make 
enemies. Many parents expressed 
great interest, and some correspon- 
dence has developed from the inter- 
views. The telephone procedure 
does not take a great deal of time; 
our study was conducted in two 
weeks. 

Probably the best use of the tele- 
phone procedure would be in con- 
junction with an adequate sampling 
of families without telephones by 
personal interviews. Such a combi- 
nation of procedures would un- 
doubtedly give as valid and reliable 
a picture of parent opinion as would 
exclusive reliance on home visita- 
tion, and at considerably smaller 
cost. 


Richmond Barbour is Coordinator of Instruction in 
the San Diego, California, Schools. Reported from 
the Curriculum Journal, I] (November, 1940), 
310-12. 
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PERSONALITY AND BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS FOR 
WHICH A TEACHER CAN DO LITTLE 


S. ALAN CHALLMAN 
In Understanding the Child 


al T is a common experience for 
those in school work to hear a teach- 
er express dejection at her lack of 
success in overcoming some child's 
maladjustment. Such chagrin is 
often unjustified. Often the child 
represents a problem requiring a 
remedial technique which no teacher 
has time to master, or the problem 
may be beyond anyone’s remedy. 

Often, too, the teacher's efforts 
at adjustment have distinct value, 
even though they fail to relieve some 
particularly prominent and perhaps 
annoying symptoms. Conversely, the 
simple elimination of a symptom 
should not be taken as synonymous 
with success in promoting a child’s 
adjustment. If he has stopped his 
misbehavior simply through com- 
pulsion and has not found a better 
way to “get what he was after,” his 
adjustment has been hampered and 
not aided. 

This appraisal, of course, con- 
siders only the welfare of the in- 
dividual child. The group welfare 
is another question which the teach- 
er must consider. She must weigh 
the damage that accrues to the in- 
dividual through suppression against 
the improvement in the adjustment 
of herself and the remainder of the 
classroom group. 

There are a number of personality 
and behavior problems in children 
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in which a teacher’s best efforts are 
likely to meet with meager success. 

Organic problems.—Children 
whose behavior is disturbed by or- 
ganic disease, are unlikely to te- 
spond to any environmental adjust- 
ments the teacher can make. Juvenile 
paresis, epilepsy, chorea (St. Vitus’ 
Dance), and encephalitis all may 
produce symptoms which the teacher 
cannot hope to alleviate. 

Occasionally socially undesirable 
behavior follows an accident some 
time after it has occurred. Injury to 
the head, however, is not so fre- 
quently a cause of abnormality as 
parents anxious to be rid of respon- 
sibility claim. 

Illnesses such as mumps, chicken 
pox, measles, and scarlet fever are 
ushered in by a period of malaise 
and irritability which may upset a 
child’s behavior. Chronic or recur- 
rent illnesses, such as sinusitis, ear 
infections, or decaying teeth, often 
produce annoying pain with conse- 
quent behavior problems. 

Constitutional problems.—Some 
constitutional differences in chil- 
dren ate manifested directly in 
“problem behavior’ and others pre- 
dispose to the development of be- 
havior problems. A constitutional 
difference is one that has been 
present from birth or early child- 
hood and is probably inherited. A 
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PERSONALITY AND BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


behavior or personality problem 
arising out of a constitutional differ- 
ence is usually very difficult to 
modify. 

Marked deviations in intelligence 
ptedispose to personality problems 
because the schools are gauged to 
the average and the deviate is con- 
sequently placed at a disadvantage. 

General slowness of reaction 
often appears to be constitutional, 
and teacher's efforts to increase the 
child’s speed are likely to fail. In 
cases where the slowness appears 
only in certain situations and not in 
others, the constitutional factor is 
probably lacking. 

Hyperkinesis, which is an in- 
creased irritability and sensitivity 
manifesting itself as overactivity, is 
frequently constitutional in origin. 
Although every effort should be 
made in these cases to increase rest 
and decrease stimulation and frus- 
tration, the results are likely to be 
disappointing. 

In many cases specific disabilities 
in reading, writing, spelling, and 
speech arise out of constitutional 
weaknesses. But these activities have 
a neurological and psychic basis so 
broad that sympathetic, individual 
instruction will usually make it 
possible for the child to learn the 
language form in which he is weak. 

Severe deprivations in reality— 
When a child is grossly denied the 
satisfaction of a fundamental need, 
it is usually impossible to modify 
the resulting behavior or personality 


problems unless the deprivation 
arises in the school. Serious parental 
rejection of a child, causing him to 
feel unloved and unwanted, is the 
basis of many behavior problems 
which can only be partly remedied 
by a teacher. The deprivation of 
parental love is so serious a threat 
to most children that a real parent 
substitute is essential to their ad- 
justment. A classroom teacher with 
her numerous other interests cannot 
fill this role even though she has 
sympathy and affection for the 
child. Unfortunately, these children 
usually show such disagreeable be- 
havior that they produce a rejecting 
attitude in the teacher and their 
classmates, thus intensifying their 
maladjustment. 

Deprivation in the opportunity to 
“grow up” is difficult to compen- 
sate completely. Doting or neurotic 
parents can unintentionally penalize 
the child so severely that the defi- 
ciency in responsible experiences 
cannot be made up during school 
hours. Many irresponsible, ego- 
centric, immature children fall into 
this group. 

Psychoses and severe neuroses.— 
A child who is developing a major 
mental illness has gone beyond the 
teacher’s aid. Such children should, 
of course, be placed under the care 
of a psychiatrist. A full-fledged 
psychosis in a child is easily recog- 
nized by anyone, but latent or par- 
tially developed forms may be 
puzzling enough to stump the ex- 
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perts. It is very rare for a child 
before puberty to manifest a psy- 
chosis. 

Severe neuroses are more numer- 
ous and fortunately more easily 
identifiable in the classroom. 

Compulsive neuroses manifest 
themselves in certain rituals or acts 
which the child must perform. He 
must have a certain article, like a 
red pencil, with him at all times; he 
must keep his hands scrupulously 
clean; he must repeat a certain 
catch-phrase incessantly; and the 
like. The teacher can do little for 
such children; they need psychiatric 
treatment. 

Anxiety states are common in 
children and may show themselves 
in periods of intense but entirely in- 
appropriate fear. Morbid fears ot 
going into the swimming pool, or 
of reciting before the class, are fair- 
ly common. Here a kindly sympathy 
entirely free from any desire to push 
or force the child into the situation 


he dreads, may aid him in getting 
rid of the fear. But phobias often 
have an obscure basis, and they may 
not give way under any guidance 
that a teacher is able to give. 

Hysteria appears in children in 
many forms—loss of vision, writer's 
cramp, paralysis, loss of voice, deaf- 
ness, or pain in any part of the 
body. Teachers are likely to attri- 
bute such symptoms to an organic 
cause. It is, however, the reaction 
of the child to a life situation and 
can be remedied by appropriate 
treatment; but the mental mechan- 
isms involved are usually so complex 
that a teacher could not be expected 
to work them out alone. 

While personality and behavior 
problems of children are distinctly 
within the range of the teacher's 
interest and responsibility, their re- 
sponsibility has definite limits, which 
if recognized by teachers themselves 
will save them needless feelings of 
chagrin, vexation, and selfblame. 


S. Alan Challman, M.D., is Director, Child Study 


Department, 


Minneapolis, 


Minnesota, Public 


Schools. Reported from Understanding the Child, 
III (October, 1940), 19-23. 
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ail BOUT 12 years ago, a bit of land was purchased by the 
San Diego Teachers Association and a mountain cabin built 
for the use of members. The cabin is situated among the 
pines with a sweeping view of a lake. The teachers find this 
a delightful place to spend their week-ends.—De partment of 
Classroom Teachers News Bulletin. 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS + 


PERSONALITIES: Press reports indi- 
cate that Wendell Willkie would 
accept a college presidency. Among 
the posts mentioned are head of the 
University of Vermont to succeed 
the late Guy W. Bailey and presi- 
dent of Stanford University on the 
retirement of Ray Lyman Wilbur 
.... Bruce Miller, principal of the 
Ontario, California, Junior High 
School, has been named _ district 
superintendent of schools for On- 
tario. .. . Charles J. Strahan, New 
Jersey deputy commissioner of edu- 
cation, has been elected executive 
secretary of the New Jersey State 
Education Association. Ernest A. 
Harding, assistant commissioner of 
education, has been named deputy 
commissioner while Thomas J. 
Durell, superintendent of Cape May 
county schools, has been appointed 
assistant commissioner . . . . Henry 
H. Hill, superintendent of the Lex- 
ington, Ky., schools, has been named 
assistant superintendent of instruc- 
tion at St. Louis, Mo. .. . Frank E. 
Willard, assistant superintendent of 
the Seattle, Wash., schools, has an- 
nounced his retirement. . . . Joseph 
Brandt, director of the Princeton 
University Press, has been elected 
president of the University of Okla- 
homa to succeed William B. Bizzell 
on the latter's retirement next Au- 
gust... . Herbert H. Howes, presi- 
dent of the Hyannis, Mass., State 
Teachers College, died on Novem- 
ber 9 at the age of 59 years... . 


Fred W. Burrill, superintendent of 
the Augusta, Maine, schools, has 
announced his intention of retiring 
at the end of the school year... . 
Fritz Karsen, prominent in the pro- 
gressive-school movement in Ger- 
many, has joined the faculty of the 
school of education, College of the 
City of New York. . . . John F. 
Thomas, deputy superintendent of 
Detroit, Mich., schools and president 
of the Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation, died recently as the result 
of injuries received in an automobile 
accident. . . . . Louis E. Plummer, 
superintendent of the Fullerton, 
Calif., Union High School and Dis- 
trict Junior College for the past 21 
years, has resigned. ...C. W. 
Hunnicutt of the Santa Barbara, 
Calif., county schools has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of ele- 
mentary education, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, succeeding Virgil E. Herrick 
who has been named associate pro- 
fessor and head of the department 
of elementary education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Other new 
appointments at Syracuse are Ray- 
mond G. Kuhlen of Ohio State 
University as assistant professor of 
educational psychology and Richard 
R. Armacost of the State Universi- 
ty of Iowa as dual professor in 
liberal arts and education. . . . Dr. 
A. G. Ireland, director of health, 
safety, and physical education for 
New Jersey, died on October 23. 
. . « « Carleton W. Smith of the 
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State Teachers College, Superior, 
Wis., has been named president of 
the institution, succeeding Jim Dan 
Hill who has been called for mili- 
tary service. .. . Anthony C. Tucker 
of the World Book Co. has been 
appointed consultant on tests and 
measurements, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. . . . Francis L. Drag, super- 
visor of instruction of the Modoc 
County, California, schools, has been 
named assistant chief, division of 
elementary education, California 
State Department of Education. . . . 
Blanche Carrier, assistant professor 
of education at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has been named dean of 
women, Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege, Tempe. . . . J. L. McCorison 
is the new president of Yankton, 
S. D., College. . . . Jay Talmadge 
Wright of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has been named 
director of Trinity School, Athens, 
Ala. . .. James C. Miller, professor 
of education at the University of 
Pennsylvania, died recently. .. . 
Joseph M. Synnerdahl, formerly 
professor of mathematics at the Col- 
lege of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn., 
has been appointed head of the 
mathematics department of the Eau 
Claire, Wis., State Teachers College, 
succeeding Blanche James, retired. 
.... Dean R. A. Schwegler of the 
school of education, University of 
Kansas, is retiring from his admin- 
istrative duties at the end of the 
academic year... . Dr. William A. 
Howe, former head of the bureau 
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of school medical inspection, New 
York State Department of Educa- 
tion, a founder of the American 
School Health Association, and for- 
mer editor of the Journal of School 
Health, died recently. . . . Charles 
F. Wells of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed associate head of the English 
department, Oswego, N. Y., State 
Normal School. J. Mare 
Jantzen of the University of Kansas 
has been appointed to the faculty 
of education at the College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, Calif. . . . Thomas 
W. Gosling, assistant superinten- 
dent of the Washington, D. C.,, 
public schools, died recently... . 
Althea Beery of the State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, Pa., has 
been named supervisor of language 
arts for the Cincinnati, Ohio, pub- 
lic schools. . . . George H. Deer 
of the State Teachers College, Liv- 
ingston, Ala., has been named 
principal of the University Labora- 
tory Schools, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, succeeding John R. Shop- 
taugh who is now on the faculty 
of the university school of education. 

. William A. Brandenburg, 
president of the Pittsburg, Kansas, 
State Teachers College, died on 
October 29 at 71 years of age. ... 
John T. Cate, business manager for 
the board of education, Glendale, 
Calif., schools, has been elected 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Public School Business Off- 
cials. . . . Floyd E. Orton of the 
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University of Michigan Library has 
been appointed librarian of the 
Eastern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, La Grande. . . . Louise Vande- 
vanter has been appointed super- 
vising teacher in the Ackerman 
Training School, Eastern Oregon 
College of Education, La Grande. 
.... Kenneth E. Schilling, has been 
appointed director of music, East- 
ern Oregon College of Education, 
La Grande. 


BECAUSE of the many baseless accu- 
sations now being levelled at the 
public schools, the National Educa- 
tion Association is planning a news- 
letter to be called The Spike which 
will give facts simply and directly in 
answer to wild rumors, baseless 
allegations, and perversions of truth 
about education. 


THE long controversy at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, over 
the future of the Horace Mann and 
Lincoln schools has finally been 
terminated by the board of trustees 
with the announcement that the two 
schools will be merged under the 
name, “Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School of Teachers College,” effec- 
tive next July. 


THE National Education Association 
Research Division has prepared a 
series of loan packets on the follow- 
ing subjects: school costs, teachers’ 
salaries, teachers’ economic prob- 
lems, rural education, youth prob- 


lems, sources of school revenue, 
professional relations, tenure, re- 
tirement, safety education, education 
and democracy, and international 
cooperation. Each envelope contains 
a bibliography and a careful selec- 
tion of the latest NEA publications. 
The packets will be loaned for per- 
iods of two to four weeks on the 
request of chairmen of study groups 
and committees. The only cost in- 
volved is payment of the return 
postage. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to the Research Division, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., NW, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE American Legion Magazine has 
retracted the charge of un-Ameri- 
canism implied in the Armstrong 
article in its September issue against 
the textbook, Modern History, by 
Carl Becker and published by the 
Silver Burdett Co. and against the 
Scholastic publications. Mention of 
retractions to other publishers was 
made in these columns last month. 


A BRIEF mimeographed list of ‘“Ma- 
terials for Teachers of Occupations 
and Counselors” has been prepared 
by Russell J. Fornwalt, teacher in 
the Wilson High School, Easton, 
Penna., which he will be glad to 
send to interested teachers without 
cost on receipt of a three-cent stamp 
for the postage. The list includes 
pamphlets, charts, periodicals, etc., 
together with the names and ad- 
dresses of publishers. Mr. Forn- 
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walt may be addressed at 1846 
Ferry Street, Easton, Penna. 


THE International Student Service, 
formed to promote the interest of 
students in all countries and more 
recently concerned with relief for 
students whose lives and _ studies 
have been completely disrupted by 
the war, is still carrying on through 
its offices in Switzerland, despite 
tremendous difficulties. Prisoners of 
war are the biggest single problem 
facing the organization. While no 
accurate estimate of numbers can be 
made, it is thought that there are 
two million in Germany proper and 
one million in occupied France. 
Interned soldiers in Switzerland al- 
so make a grave problem. The Stu- 
dent Service attempts to protect the 
physical, moral, and intellectual wel- 
fare of the students among the 
prisoners as well as student refugees 
elsewhere. 


ON October 28, 1940, the Supreme 
Court of the United States an- 
nounced its denial of the petition 
made by the Board of Education of 
the City of Norfolk for review of 
the case of Alston et al. v. School 
Board of City of Norfolk et al., 112 
F. 2d 992. The refusal to review 
has the effect of sustaining the lower 
court, which had held that the fixing 
of salaries of Negro teachers at rates 
lower than white teachers of equal 
qualifications, experience, and du- 
ties, on the sole basis of race or 
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color, violates the due process and 
equal protection clauses of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution. The decision on which the 
Norfolk Board of Education asked 
a review was made by the Fourth 
Circuit Court of Appeals on June 
18, 1940. 


THE following organizations, for- 
merly at 50 West 50th St., New 
York City, are now located in their 
new offices at 1790 Broadway, cor- 
ner of 58th St., New York City: 
The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, The American Foundation 
for Mental Hygiene, The Interna- 
tional Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, The American Orsthopsy- 
chiatric Association, and the Ameri- 
can Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers. 


A SEVEN-POINT program to strength- 
en national defense through im- 


‘ proved health and «physical fitness 


of every child in every school 
throughout the country is recom- 
mended by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency. 
School administrators and _ health 
workers who recently met in con- 
ference in the Office of Education, 
at the call of Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, drafted a seven-point pro- 
posal which includes: (1) secure 
and maintain a safe and healthful 
school environment; (2) make ade- 
quate provision for the school lunch; 
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(3) provide health service for 
pupils, teachers, and other school 
employees; (4) give instruction in 
health and safety; (5) make pro- 
vision for physical activities in- 
tended to develop physical and 
social fitness; (6) provide recre- 
ational programs to meet needs of 
children and youth after school and 
in vacation periods, and needs of 
adults in the community; and (7) 
establish educational camps to in- 
sure for all children the experiences 
that only come from close contact 
with nature. 


OveR 6,400 pupils of small public 
schools in isolated sections of five 
Southern mountain states will soon 
be furnished with comfortable desks 
and seats, many of them to enjoy 
such an experience for the first time 
in their school lives. The Save the 
Children Federation, as a result of 
contributions by boards of educa- 
tion in towns and cities throughout 
the East and Mid-West, where the 
equipment had been discarded, has 
announced that the desks and seats 
are being rushed to needy communi- 
ties whose county school superin- 
tendents appealed to the Federa- 
tion for help. In many instances 
pupils have been occupying boxes, 
empty buckets, and oil containers, 
benches without backs and other 
makeshifts, the Federation declared. 
“These generous gifts will make it 
possible for these children, most of 
whom come from impoverished 


families, to be at ease at least phy- 
sically while they pursue their stud- 
ies,” the Federation said. The 
agency, headquarters of which are 
in the Metropolitan Tower, 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, in the past 
three years has provided about 
40,000 desks. All this equipment 
was donated by boards of education. 


“THAT the general public is educa- 
tion-conscious was never illustrated 
better than at Northampton, Mass., 
which has recently finished a senior 
high school at a cost of $800,000,” 
commented The Boston Post recent- 
ly. “City officials, preparing to dedi- 
cate the building, were aware that 
many would like to inspect it, so 
ordered a three-day open-house 
period. Quite to their astonishment, 
20,000, many from out of town, 
appeared to take advantage of the 
invitation. All were eager to look at 
the ultra-modern features of the 
latest educational plant. Any single 
patriotic shrine in America could 
hardly do better as a drawing card 
than this symbol of 1940.” 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

December 9-13, Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Memphis, Tenn. 

December 13-15, State Directors 
of Vocational Education, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

December! 6-18, American Voca- 
tional Association, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
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December 25-28, World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations, 
Havana, Cuba. 

December 26-27, American Stu- 
dent Health Association, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

December 26-28, Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Boston, Mass. 

December 26-28, National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

December 27-31, National 
Council of Geography Teachers, 
University, Louisiana. 

December 30-January |, Nation- 
al Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, Baton Rouge, La. 

December 30-January 2, Nation- 
al Association of Teachers of 
Speech, Washington, D. C. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 
January 9-10, 1941, Association 
of American Colleges, Pasadena, 
Calif. 
January 17-18, Southern Atlantic 


States Conference of the National! 
Vocational Guidance Association, 
Richmond, Va. . 

January 25-27, Child Labor Day, 

February 13-15, American Camp. 
ing Association, Washington, D. C_ 

February 19-22, Progressive Edu- 
ciation Association, Philadelphia, Pa) 

February 19-22, National Voca-| 
tional Guidance Conference, Atlan. | 
tic City, N. J. 

February 19-22, Council of Guid. 
ance and Personnel Associations, 7 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 20-22, International) 
Council for Exceptional Children, ¥ 
New York City. 

February 22-27, American Asso- | 
ciation of School Administrators,4 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 27-March |, American) 
Association of Junior Colleges, Chi-? 
cago, Ill. 

March 26-29, North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secon-) 
dary Schools, Chicago, IIl. : 
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Variations jee cal 


*% To safeguard young school children 
on their way to and from school, Toledo, 
Ohio, teachers provide each child with a 
school route safety map, on which is 
drawn the way to school which entails 
the fewest traffic hazards. The maps, 
provided through WPA cooperation, are 
studied by the children with the assistance 
of their teachers, who point out danger- 
ous street crossings to be avoided. (In 
the Journal of the NEA.) 


* “This is your room and we ask your 
full cooperation to help make this project 
worthwhile.”’ This creed, neatly lettered, 
appears in a conspicuous place in the 
“Wigwam,” the special recreation club- 
room operated by students for students 
in the Keokuk, Iowa, Senior High School. 
The “Wigwam,” given to the students 
by the faculty, is under the supervision 
of the Student Council. The room is the 
students’ own, with the only outside 
control coming from a student-employee 
of the council (salary: 10c per hour) 
whose job is to be responsible for the 
radio and phonograph and to have gen- 
eral over-all supervision. The atmos- 
phere in the room is similar to the old- 
time grocery store, with its cracker barrel 
and base-burner stove. During noon hour 
and for an hour after school, Keokuk 
boys and girls dance together, joke, and 
share confidences as they play checkers, 
and 


laugh, shout over the ping-pong 
table, or just relax and watch the fun. 
Two special features: a totem pole, 


carved by the woodworking class from 
an old telephone pole, on which stu- 
dents write initials, school year, boy and 
girl friends’ names and other student 
data as a record for posterity; and special- 
ly constructed benches with checker 
boards painted on the seat. In addition 
to the help in personal-social relations 


which this clubroom of their own gives 
to students, Keokuk feels its “Wigwam” 
is an exhibit of successful applied civics, 
(Hannah Van Nostrand in Progressive 
Education.) 


* Novel arrangements have been worked 
out at the Community High School at 
Erie, Illinois, for parents’ visits to the 
school. The district includes 98 square 
miles, and the school, of which P, H. 
Di Vall is principal, enrols about two 
hundred pupils, of whom three-fourths 
are from the rural territory surrounding 
Erie. The authorities feel that 
they should keep the public informed 
about what the school is doing and why 
it is doing it. Several of the usual means 
had been used, such as a night session 
for visitors, visiting day, and a special 
educational day, but it had never been 
possible to get out more than 20-25 per- 
cent of the school patrons. With the plan 
to be described, as many as 75 percent 
of the parents were induced to visit the 
school while it was in operation some 
time during the year. The plan involved 
sending about 15 cards to as many homes 
in the same neighborhood, asking parents 
to visit on a certain day but urging them, 
if they could not come on that day, to 
visit at any other convenient time. Several 
advantages of this plan may be cited. A 
definite time was set for parents to do 
a thing which, as all realized, they should 


do and would like to do. It did away 
parents that the 


with the feeling of 
teachers might not like to have them 


school 


visit. It placed only a small number of 
visitors in the school on any one day 
and only one or two in any one class at 
a time, so that the school could run 
more normally. Pupils and teachers be- 
came accustomed to 
School Review.) 


(In the 


visitors. 























